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WatermarisidalfountainPen 


A Favorite with all Vacationers. 


General Wright embodies the many virtues of Waterman's Ideal, 
and is now, therefore, the leader of the writing forces of the whole 
world. His diversion consists of mingling congenially with his millions 
of constituents, and wherever he goes, he is well and favor- 
ably known. 


When his autograph is requested and the convenient 
Waterman’s Ideal appears, from all sides the question arises, 
“ What's in a name?” 


General Wright replies, “Just as an autograph of any great person- 
ality is worth securing for memory’s sake, so is the name of the best fountain 
pen in the world worth remembering when planning your vacation to the 
country, seashore or abroad. That name means, when stamped on a 
fountain pen, a perfect product in every sense of the word even in the 
smallest detail. It means that your investment is one from which 
you will be greatly benefited in your writing for many years to 
come, for the pen never fails to write, the ink never escapes 
when or where it is not required in writing. The pen point 
can be had of a style to meet your particular writing 
requirements. The parts won't break, 
and it will write just as freely and 
easily as silk slips off a reel.” 
























FOR SALE BY 
THE BEST DEALERS 
IN ALL LOCALITIES. 
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New Companion 
Confidence. 


The confidence which 
we have in our New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine 
is clearly shown by our 


Ninety Days’ Trial Offer 


and our 
Ten Years’ Warranty. 


That this confidence is 
well founded, the testi- 
monials of our purchasers 
will attest. 

If you intend to pur- 
chase a sewing machine, 
we have a booklet which 
will show you how you 
can effect a large saving 
in the usual purchase 
price. It is free for the 
asking. 


Three Months’ Trial. 


This means that if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied with the machine at the 
end of three months it may be returned 
at our expense, and the full amount 
paid will be refunded. 
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it free of charge. 
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EQUAL TO EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


Ten Years’ Warranty. 


This warranty certifies that if any 
part should fail through defect of ma- 
terial or manufacture within ten years 
from date of purchase, we will replace 


Sewing Machine 


Recommendation Enough. 


The New Companion Sewing 
Machine is not only beyond my 
expectations, but I would rather 
have it than a machine that was 
offered me the other day for $42. I 
shall take care that all my friends 
see my machine. One lady in this 
place has had a New Companion 
in use for three years. During this 
time it has done the sewing for a 
family of eight without one bit of 
trouble, not even a broken needle. 
I thought that was recommenda- 
tion enough, so sent my order to 
you.—C. L. Webb, Oceanville, Me. 


In Use Nine Years. 


Iam very much’'pleased with my 
New Companion Sewing Machine, 
which I purchased nearly nine 
years ago. Would not take $4o 
for it if I could not get another. I 
find it just as recommended.—Mrs. 
I. B. Humphrey, Washburn, Mass. 


A Delighted Dressmaker. 


I am delighted with the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. It 
does excellent work, and is all 
that could be desired. Having 
been a dressmaker for several 
years, I feel I am competent to 
say that the New Companion is 
equal in finish, work and durabil- 
ity to any $45 machine I ever used. 
—Carrie R. French, Omaha, Neb. 


We Can Furnish 


the New Companion in ten styles, alike 
in quality but differing in price. We 
pay the freight east of Colorado, and 
guarantee safe delivery. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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d T was on the afternoon of 
I | her second day on guard, 

and while riding between 
Hat Creek Pass and Crow Cafion, 
that Betty saw a horseman loping 
toward her, coming up the slope 
of the ridge. 

The girl was dressed in divided 
skirts and wore a cow-man’s 
sombrero. To the cowboy of 
blue eyes, tawny mustache, 
and scant knowledge of 
women, she was a calm 
young person, who looked 
at him with a forbidding 
gaze. 

He had expected to accost 
one of his kind. He removed 
his broad-brimmed sombrero 
awkwardly, and held it in 
both hands, crown down, 
like a juggler about to show 
a marvel of cooking eggs. 

Despite his puerile embar- 

rassment, the fellow was 
undeniably good - looking. 
This much the quarantine 
guard admitted to herself. 
She was wondering if he 
were going to find the cour- 
age to speak, or if it were 
best to ride on and leave 
him less miserable, when he 
broke out. 

‘*Tf you-all please, miss,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I axes—I ask you 
where I can find one o’ the 
fellows that’s running 
things on this ridge?’’ 

‘*You mean a quarantine 
guard?’’ queried the severe 
young woman, with a tiny 
quaver in her voice. 

“T reckon that’s what.’’ 

‘““T?’m on quarantine 
guard. What can I do for 
you?”’ 

The cow-man’s jaw 
dropped, and he slowly re- 
placed his lop-rimmed hat. 

‘*Say,’’ he asked, ‘‘is 
there any other fellow—are 
there any more cow persons 
of your sect ridin’ the dead- 
line?”’ 

There were actually 
dimples and a faint tinge of color in the ‘‘cow 
person’s’’ cheeks. ‘‘Not any more,’’ she said, 
shaking her head slowly. 
I know of.’’ 

The cowboy suddenly showed animation, and 
awkwardness fell from his shoulders. Belief 
in a woman’s power of persuasion had travelled 
with him from his mother’s knee, and instantly 
business, his employer’s interest, was joined 
with this belief. 

He straightened in his saddle and aimed his 
thumb at the southeast. ‘‘Do you see yon 
bunch of cattle under the chalk cliffs ?’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ answered the guard. ‘‘They came 
in from the south yesterday.’’ 

‘Right you are, and, say, those cattle were 
wintered in Kansas—no fever among ’em, miss 
—not a scald heel in the lot, and kept plumb 
off the other trails. Now we want mighty bad 
to have that clean bunch passed up. Every 
inspector on the trail has passed ’em as a healthy 
lot. Now s’pose you —”’ 

“No use,’’? was the curt reply. ‘‘You’re 
wasting time. Your cattle have come into the 
fever district, and they can’t pass. You ought 
to know that.’? 

The cowboy’s face flushed. ‘‘’Tain’t in 
reason, miss, it just plumb ain’t!’’ he said, 
with heat. 

“Good morning!’’ said Betty, touching her 
pinto with the quirt. 

“All right, miss! We’re goin’ to put our 
bunch through, sure as my name’s Clark Red- 
field’? he called after her. 

Betty paid not the slightest heed, but an hour 
later, when she and her brother Jack came 
together at the head of Hat Creek Pass, she 
said to him: 

Be Well, Jacky Haldeman, a person from 
Kansas has just interviewed me, and says 
they’re going to pass that bunch of cattle over 
by Chalk Buttes.’ . 

““So?”? said Jack, with a snort. 
Smart people they have in Kansas !’? 

“Oh, he wasn’t too dull,’ said Betty, remi- 
hiscently. ‘*He called me a cow person.’’ 

Jack, whose sense of humor was keen, laughed 
until apparently his only support was his saddle 
pommel. 

‘“We ought to pass the fellow’s herd for that,”’ 
he said, when he had recovered breath. 
‘To-morrow’s the Fourth,’ said Betty, 
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‘*Not any more that 
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HE DISMOUNTED AND SET THE BIG HAT AT BETTY'S HAND. 


irrelevantly, ‘‘and we are to miss Hot Springs, 
riding this too familiar ridge.’’ 

‘*There’s nothing else for it if we’d save our 
cattle,’’ said Jack, soberly. ‘‘That last’s the 
seventeenth herd within counting distance, and 
we know there’s fever cases in more than half; 
and to-morrow, spite of the best that can be 
done, there won’t be fifteen men to guard a 
hundred miles of dead-line.’’ 

‘*Let’s go home to supper,’’ said Betty. 
near to the night shift’s time.’’ 

So they rode to Haldeman’s ranch, a mile 
or so down the creek to northward. Their 
father had been sick with rheumatism, and these 
two were the only representatives of the ‘‘acorn 
brand’’ to ride the ‘‘dead-line’’ of quarantine. 

This hundred miles of quarantine along the 
White River had been established to protect 
the Cheyenne and Belle Fourche ranges from 
Texas cattle fever. This disease is so deadly 
to northern stock that these herds cannot cross 
the trail of the fever-stricken cattle without 
infection and a large percentage of loss. 

At this period the emigration of Texas cattle 
to the free ranges of the Northwest was im- 
mense, and the numbers now held in check by 
territorial laws were to be counted in tens of 
thousands. Hat Creek and Crow Cajon were 
favored trail passes through the precipitous 
‘*breaks’’ of White River, and the Haldeman 
range lay to the north of the ridge and between 
these trails. 

So when the sheriff of Crow County set out 
to gather a posse from its thinly peopled dis- 
tricts, Betty Haldeman, an accomplished horse- 
woman, had volunteered her services. Although 
it was somewhat irregular, the need was great, 
and the sheriff, ‘‘Sib’’ Botson, had assumed 
the responsibility, and sworn her in to do quar- 
antine duty. 

Betty’s beat was the six-mile stretch between 
Hat Creek and Crow Cafion, and Jack’s ad- 
joined on the west, running from Hat Creek 
Pass to Lost Springs. Betty had really only 
to watch Crow Cajion, for no herd could cross 
her beat elsewhere, whereas there were half a 
dozen loopholes on Jack’s run. Their shifts 
were from three o’clock in the morning until 
four in the afternoon. 

And on the morrow, the Fourth of July, 
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twenty -four hours at a stretch. And this 
because of a ‘“‘Grand Celebration with Circus 
and Hippodrome’’ at Hot Springs. Nothing 
but the possession of big herds in danger could 
have kept the irrepressible inhabitants of Crow 
County at home, and they were few within its 
precincts who numbered their cattle by thou- 
sands. 

An hour after they had reached home, and 
while Jack and Betty were seated at supper, 
Sheriff Botson, leading a pack-animal, dis- 
mounted in front of their door. He declined to 
enter, but unslung a long package wrapped in 
gunny-sack, and laid it on the flagstone. 

**There’ll be just eleven riders, including 
myself, to cover the necessary ground to-morrow 
and to-morrow night,’’ he announced. ‘‘We 
may need help from each other, so I’m distribu- 
ting these rockets to cover a forty-mile limit. 
There’s a dozen big ones for each of eight of us, 
and they should be seen at twenty miles on the 
ridge. 

‘*The signal,’’ he said, ‘‘will be three rockets 
in quick succession until at least one rocket in 
reply is seen on either hand. Three rockets, 
of course, means, ‘Come flying.’ If there’s no 
occasion for alarm, we’ll each one have a cele- 
bration by himself or herself just at break of 
day.”’ 

‘*What’s the matter with Botson?’’ shouted 
Jack. 

‘*He’s all right!’’ replied Betty; and with 
a laugh, the sheriff rode on his way. 

At the hour of noon on the Fourth Betty sat 
her horse on an extreme height of Crow Cafion. 
She spent some minutes carefully scanning the 
wide flats below, the slopes of Chalk Buttes and 
the hills of the Running Water. The herds of 
cattle scattered over these surfaces appeared as 
aggregations of insects, with only a lazy move- 
ment of midday life. 

As her eye fell, however, upon the immediate 
foreground at the foot of the ridge, she discov- 
ered two horsemen whose mounts flitted along 
a side-hill trail and vanished like a pair of bush 
rabbits into the cafion. Here was mischief 
brewing. Without much doubt these men had 
followed the bed of a ditch-like run across the 
flat, and had hoped to escape observation. This 


| became certainty when she noted that the eleva- 
these two were to ride from six o’clock in the | 
morning until six o’clock the following day, | 


tion in front of her was such that the riders 
could have seen little more than the crown of 














her head from where they had 
emerged and disappeared. They 
had not seen her at all, or they 
would not have exposed them- 
selves for two or three seconds 
on that side-hill path. 

From the line of their approach 
it was easy to guess that the 
horsemen were scouts from that 

Chalk Buttes herd, bent on 
TE exploring a pass unknown 
“$5 tothem. And the reason of 
their quest was just as easy 
of conjecture. They wanted 
to know if they could run 
their herd through in a 
bunch or must split it into 
sections. Somehow they had 
learned of the thinning out 
of the force on guard. 

**Well,’’ murmured Betty, 
““T’ll have to let you see 
how useless all thatis. Till 
dark I’ll just camp down 
there on the trail, at the 
head of the pass.’’ All her 
life, except when at school, 
Betty had lived on the cow- 
range, and had no fear of 
cowboys. 

On the north she could 
not have ridden down the 
breaks, but on the south 
descent was comparatively 
easy, and in twenty minutes 
Betty had picketed and un- 
saddled her pony on the flat. 

The flat was really a pla- 
teau, hundreds of feet above 
the levels a couple of miles 
down the cafion. Thus it 
was that Crow Cafion had 
its beginning in wide, ditch- 
like slashes, that cut the 
level prairie and sank to 
yawning depths at surpri- 
singly short range. 

In one of these narrower 
slashes were some trickling 
springs of water, iron-red, 
but fairly good to the taste. 
Betty had watered her pony 
at Hat Creek two hours 
before, but her own throat 
was parched, and so she 
descended to the springs for 
a drink, and filled a small flask which she 
carried. On the way back, as she was mount- 
ing a steep ascent and nearly at the top, the 
girl stepped upon a loose stone, and turned her 
ankle. 

At first she thought the hurt not serious, but 
when she had crawled to the level, she found 
that she could not regain her feet. She had 
suffered a severe sprain, and in no time her 
ankle was swollen like a puffball. 

In vain Betty attempted to stand; the pain 
was excruciating. Only when she had removed 
her shoe and sat upon the ground could she 
endure it. Yet she felt that she must in some 
way mount her pony and get back upon the 
ridge. 

Slowly and painfully she crawled toward the 
pinto, stopping to rest and to wonder how she 
should replace the animal’s saddle and the long 
bundle tied behind its seat. This package con- 
tained her rockets, a mackintosh and umbrella, 
wrapped in a gunny-sack; and she had not 
dared to leave it behind upon the ridge. 

She set her teeth, and determined that some- 
how the saddle and package must go on the 
pony’s back, and she resolutely crawled toward 
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| the animal. 


But the pinto was Indian, and a human being 
approaching on all fours was not to be tolerated. 
At twenty yards he took note, gave one fierce 
snort, and took a header at the end of his rope. 
Another tug pulled his loosened picket-pin, and 
he galloped away to freer pastures. 

Appalled at the extent of her disaster, Betty 
sank upon her face for a time, faint and dizzy 
with pain, exertion, and a sickening sense of 
helplessness. Then her stout spirit rallied, 
and she crawled on to her saddle, bundle and 
lunch, 

At first she was unable to eat, but after she 
had made a couch of her waterproof and saddle, 
and had rested for an hour, the pain of her 
ankle eased a little, and she finished her sand- 
wiches. 

There was nothing for it but to wait till some 
one should come to relieve her, and she was 
compelled to put her hope in those two explorers 
of the cafion. 

Eagerly she watched for their appearance, 
and about mid-afternoon she saw them emerge 
from the angle of a slash. They were too far 
away to be reached by her voice, but she finally 







































































attracted their attention by raising and waving 
her umbrella. 

When they understood that some one was in 
distress, the horsemen approached, slowly and 
reluctantly. Betty covered her rockets with 
the gunny-sack, and waited with patience. 

She soon saw that both riders were strangers 
to her. They were cowboys of the ordinary 
type—swarthy, non-committal “‘punchers,” with 
leathern ‘‘chaps’’ and lop-rimmed hats. They 
halted at some distance, and one nodded 
surlily. 

“‘Good day, boys!’ said Betty. ‘‘I’m sorry 
to bother you, but I’ve met with an accident, 
turned my ankle, and my horse is loose out 
yonder. Won’t you catch him for me, please, 
and help me into the saddle?’’ 

The two looked at each other; their leathern 
faces relaxed and their eyes twinkled. The 
spokesman unlimbered his tongue. 

‘*A turned ankle is bad, miss,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
it might be a heap worse. I’m mighty sorry, 
but we’ve got pressin’ business, and we’ll have 
to leave you for a while. Here,’’—he unfast- 
ened a slicker from his saddle-roll, and flung 
the big oilskin down at her feet,—‘‘that’ll 
help to keep you warm after sunset.’’ 

The other horseman followed 
suit with a similar oilskin. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ said Betty. 
‘*Now if you’ll fill my flask with 
water; I want to bathe my 
ankle.’”’ ° . 

“T’ll sure do it,’”? was the 
prompt reply. The man took 
her flask and galloped into the 
cafion. When he returned, he 
rode slowly, holding his som- 
brero, crown down, in both 
hands. He dismounted and set 
the big hat at Betty’s hand, filled 
to the brim with cold spring- 
water. 

‘*Thank you,’’ 
again. 

‘‘So long!’’ called both the 
men, as they loped away toward 
the Chalk. Buttes. 

Betty was not surprised. ‘‘I’m 
the enemy, and they know it,’’ 
she mused, ‘‘ and they’d have done 
as much for a squaw. My! The 
trail runs this side of the springs. 
They’ll have to edge off their 
bunch to keep from trampling on 
me and spoiling their slickers and 
things. Very good! Ve-ry 
good |” 

The brave girl bore her pain 
and possessed her soul in patience. 
Hours passed, darkness came on, 
and a full moon rose. Knowing 
what was coming, Betty would 
have let off her rockets, according to instructions, 
but the breaks, rising six hundred feet or more 
above her level, cut off all probability of her 
signals being seen. 

So she arranged, upon her own account, a 
doubtful program of fireworks. She turned her 
saddle upon its side, bundled the two slickers 
into rolls, and laid them on top. This gave her 
a sort of stand against which to elevate her 
rockets. And so she sat, with legs straightened, 
bathing her ankle at intervals, and awaiting the 
progress of events. 

An hour slipped away, and the full moon 
showed an immense red disk above the eastern 
horizon. Then, like a distant mutter of thunder, 
or the far-away rumble of street traffic, Betty 
heard the trample of an approaching herd. She 
strained her vision to take note of its coming. 

‘* Howooup! Howooup!’’ The cries of 
cowboys on the drive at last came to her ears. 
Finally, far away, seen like the distant vision 
of a night army, a dark mass approached. 

In subdued excitement Betty waited until an 
oblong bunch of three or four thousand cattle 
was clearly outlined in the moonlight. Then 
she took a rocket from her bundle, and leaned 
its stick against her carefully devised support. 
She lighted a match and touched the fuse. 

Swish ! the rocket rose, spitting balls of fire, 
but fell and burst far to the left of the herd. 
Another, aimed more carefully, spilled its colored 
fire directly in front of the moving mass of cattle. 

Then Betty touched off four rockets, aimed 
a trifle differently, and these burst in the midst 
of the coming herd. There was a movement 
among them like the action of breakers upon 
the rocks at sea. Two more rockets bursting in 
their midst set them surging in two directions, 
like a tidal wave dashed upon a promontory, 
and the stampede began. 

One section of the herd wheeled and ran, 
bellowing, upon their back trail, and another, 
frightened from the rear, came on directly 
toward her. Betty gave herself up for lost. 

A rushing mass of cattle was nearly upon 
her when flitting figures appeared in front of 
it. There was the flash of popping pistols for 
five or ten seconds, and the head of the stampede 
swerved to the right, and went by in a cloud of 
dust. 

Half-choked, and wholly enveloped in this 
cloud, Betty lighted two more rockets, and ruth- 
lessly fired them at the tail of the herd. 

‘* After all,’’? she murmured, a moment later, 
**it was a fine celebration !’’ Then she laid her 
head upon her saddle seat and rested. 


said Betty, 





heard a clatter of pony hoofs, and a horseman, 
with a lead pony, dismounted at a few yards’ 
distance. 

‘*Hello!’’ he called, and Betty recognized the 
voice of Clark Redfield. 

‘*Here I am, miss,’’ he said, ‘‘and now I'll 
take you home.’’ 

‘*And your cattle?’’ asked Betty. 

‘*Plumb scattered,’’ he answered, laconically. 
‘*You drove us to a finish, miss.’’ 

Betty laughed triumphantly. 

In five minutes Redfield had saddled her pony 
and lifted her tenderly toa seat. ‘Together they 
rode along the flats to the head of Hat Creek 
Pass. They talked but little. When they had 
reached a certain height, Betty ordered a halt, 
and lifted her voice in a clear halloo. Once, 
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twice, thrice she called, and then Jack’s cheerful 
voice was heard in answer. 

**And now, Mr. Redfield,’’ said Betty, ‘‘I 
thank you for your kindness, and my brother 
will see me safe home.’’ 

Redfield wheeled his pony about face and 
spoke without embarrassment. 

‘*Miss Haldeman, you see I know your 
name,’’ he said, ‘‘my name is Clark Redfield, 
which I’ve told you. I’m superintendent of 
the Panhandle Cattle Company, and next year 
I’m offered a junior partnership, and when I 
get it I’m coming after you, and I’m goin’ to 
get you! Savvy ?’’ 

“‘T fear I’ve caused you a heap of trouble 
already,’’ said Betty, softly. ‘‘Good night, 





Mr. Redfield !’’ 












“SAY, CALL HIM AFTER MEI" 
HE BEGGED. 
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AFE and I began persecuting the Nor- 
(LY wegian almost as soon as he settled on 
the opposite side of the creek—only we 

did not call it persecution in those days. 
Nearly all children are provincials at heart, 
and neither of us was lacking in our fair share 
of prejudice. When distant observations showed 


to see he’s no better off with 
you away.”’ 

That was what we wished 
also. We echoed the last clause 
with genuine sincerity, and were 
scarcely out of hearing before we 
began scheming for ways to make 
it come true. 

“‘Old meddler!’? Lafe growled, 
unjustifiably. ‘‘He’d like to keep 
us shut up in the barn-yard.’’ Then 
he flushed a little. ‘‘But I suppose 
he’s got a right to play back,’’ he 
added, urged by a late-born sense 
of justice. 

‘*But he hasn’t any right to drag 
your father in,’’ I pointed out. 
‘*We don’t go finding fault to his 
wife,’’ and both of us seized eagerly 
upon this new reason for indigna- 
tion. 

We were beginning to find it 
rather difficult to keep up an active 
dislike for the newcomer. He was 
a quiet, hard-working man, some- 
what past youth, and except for a 
slight lengthening of the sibilant 
sounds in his speech, with no mark 
of foreign origin. Then, too, he 
was poor. 

His poverty tugged at our sym- 
pathies more than once when we 
saw him dragging wearily home at 
the end of a day’s work, or patch- 
ing up his ancient farm machinery 
to fit it for fresh service. His house was 
in view from the edge of the creek, and most 
of the fields where he worked. After our 
prohibition we used to spend hours wandering 
up and down the creek bank, watching him 
and inciting each other to extraordinary re- 
venges, which somehow never were brought to 


us that the newcomer was unmistakably Scan- | pass. 


dinavian in type, we turned to look into each 
other’s face in disgust too deep for words. 
‘‘Well—if that isn’t the limit!’’ Lafe burst 
forth, at last. ‘‘Ilf we had to have neighbors, 
we needn’t have had a foreigner! If father 


| just had taken up that bottom the way he 


meant to —’’ 

A brilliant idea broke off the speech, and he 
clapped his hand suddenly upon his horse’s 
neck. ‘‘I tell you, Jim, let’s run him off !’’ 

I was Lafe’s guest that summer, and a year 
or two his junior, and I was aching for excite- 
ment. 

‘*Let’s!’’ I agreed, without a second thought, 
and we rode slowly home, planning our ways 
and means. 

Naturally we said nothing to the rest of the 
household regarding our intentions. Mr. Brad- 
ley, Lafe’s father, seemed, after a single out- 
burst of disappointment, to forget the very 
existence of the newcomer; and as for Mrs. 
Bradley, a woman who objected even to such 
innocent amusements as the riding of calves 
and the roping of chickens could not possibly 
have sound views on the subject of neighbors. 
Indeed, we had a shrewd suspicion that I and 
not the Norwegian would be banished if our 
project came to light. 

We needed no outside help, however, in 
devising means of annoyance. The Norwegian’s 
gates came open and the wires came down from 
his fences with surprising frequency ; the water 
at the head of his ditch was continually choked 
by driftwood, and his cows, turned out to graze 
in the morning, by night were miles away. 

For a long time the victim of these outrages 
seemed to lay them entirely to natural causes. 
Then he must have observed that the days we 
rode through the hills surrounding his claim 
were always the days of accident, for he accused 
us heatedly once or twice of interference with 
his cattle, and the interference continuing, com- 
plained to Mr. Bradley, with the result that we 
received orders to remain strictly on our own 
side of the creek. 

‘*Though I know you haven’t intentionally 
harmed anything of Olson’s,’? Mr. Bradley 
assured us. ‘‘I told him you were a thought- 


It was perhaps a half-hour later when she | less pair, but you were honest, and I want him 








He noticed us one day, and came smiling 
down to the creek bank. ‘‘My fence iss staying 
up nicely now, thank you!’’ he called across to 
us. 

‘*But your ditch isn’t staying open any bet- 
ter !’’ Lafe taunted back, furiously. 

We had found a point on our side of the 
stream from which we could float down brush 
against the opposite head-gate. By one impulse 
we sprang up to go to it. Then I halted. 

‘*He’ll know it’s us for sure if it fills up 
to-day,’’ I suggested. 

We were devoting ourselves to our supper that 
night when a speech from Mrs. Bradley caught 
our attention. 

**I drove over to Mrs. Olson’s to-day,’’ she 
remarked to her husband. ‘‘She’s going into 
town to-morrow. I told her Mr. Olson was to 
use our telephone any time he wanted to get 
word to her.”’ 

‘‘He’s not going to stay with her, then?’’ 
Mr. Bradley questioned. ‘‘I suppose he can’t 
at this time of year.’”’ 

‘*He feels he can’t. He’s just going to take 

her in.”’? Mrs. Bradley sighed a little over the 
words, and fell into so serious a silence that 
Lafe’s indignant interrogation went unspoken. 
’ We observed the next day that no smoke rose 
from the Olson chimney, and for the three days 
of the owner’s absence we turned our attention 
entirely away from the adjoining ranch. After 
our fashion we were honorable adversaries. 

On the day of Olson’s return, Mr. Bradley 
departed to his mountain ranch for the second 
cutting of alfalfa, and Lafe and I, left with the 
burden of the ranch chores on our shoulders, 
found ourselves’ at first pretty closely occupied. 
Olson was spending much time in his own single 
alfalfa-field, bordering the creek. He kept his 
riding horse picketed outside the field, and every 
evening, when work was finished, forded the 
stream and came up to telephone to his wife. 
Somehow his anxious face made us glad to use 
our added duties as an excuse for leaving him 
alone. 

It was about ten days after his return that 
Mrs. Bradley came running out to the corral, 
where we were doing the morning milking. 
‘*Lafe, get your horse and go for Mr. Olson !’’ 
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she called through the bars. ‘‘Tell him they 
want him. His wife’s—worse.’’ 

*‘Oh, send Gert!’’ Lafe protested; and then. 
with sudden inspiration, ‘‘Pa won’t let us go 
across the creek.’’ 

Mrs. Bradley made no answer, but ten 
minutes later we saw Lafe’s nine-year-old 
sister galloping up the slope which led ty 
Olson’s house. 

I think neither of us wanted to observe tli 
man’s movements, but against our wills we 
slunk down to our point of vantage on tl: 
creek bank. From there we saw Olson ru 
out to meet the messenger, saw him dash baci: 
into the stable, and almost at once emerge «) 
horseback and disappear at a pace which mea)! 
a fresh horse or a breakdown before the thirt 
miles to town were covered. 

‘Bet he left his gates down and his fire bur) 
ing,’’ I derided. ‘‘He never thought of his 
stock.’? But the jeering came hard, and w: 
went back to our milking in silence. 

Not for the world would we have acknow! 
edged an interest in the deserted place, but a! 
the same, I was at the river bank a dozen times 
during the morning; and when, a little afte 
noon, I saw a stranger ride in through tiv 
pasture and lead his horse to the sheds, I was 
conscious of distinct relief. 

‘*Olson’s sent somebody to stay on his ranch,’’ 
I ventured, indiscreetly. 

‘*Any of our business?’”? Lafe scorched me 
into silence. ‘‘He could, easy enough. Plenty) 
of Norwegians along the creek.’’ 

Apparently the new man was for household 
service only; that is, he may have milked the 
cows and fed the chickens and attended to turn- 
ing out and gathering in the stock, but his 
industry did not extend as far as the hay-field. 
Lafe commented on the fact a day or two afte: 
his arrival. 

**They’re going to lose their second crop over 
there,’’ he pointed out. ‘‘You’d think Olson’d 
get back and tend to it.’’ 

*‘Of course his wife’s sick,’’ I excused him. 
‘Serve him right, anyhow,’’ I hastened, to 
cover up my weakness. 

By another day there was no question as to 
the need of immediate cutting if the alfalfa 
were to yield a good grade of hay. From en 
to end of the field the feathery purple blossoms 
waved above the green. I was less at home 
than Lafe in ranch matters, but even I could 
see that the strength needed in the stalk was 
rapidly being spent upon flowers. Secretl) 
each of us sent many anxious glances along the 
road by which Olson must return. 

When he had been gone a week, Lafe, 
staring at the brilliant field, suddenly announced 
his intention. 

“T’m going to cut it!’’ he declared, and at 
once flung round to forestall my protest. ‘‘I 
suppose you think it’s all right to let good hay 
spoil, but I tell you it isn’t only Olson it hurts. 
If that hay’s spoilt, there’s that much less hay 
in the valley, and everybody’s cattle —’’ 

‘*How’ll you cut it? Your father’s got the 
mowers,’’ I interposed, practically. 

**Olson’s mower’s here. Come on, let’s get 
a start on it.’’ 

With Lafe, to decide was to act—especially 
when his father was absent. Our own chores 
were but half-done, but in twenty minutes we 
were hitching our horses outside Olson’s wagon- 
shed. 

The man in charge came up from the calf-pen 
as we finished harnessing, and stood about, 
watching us. He was a boy only a year or 
two older than Lafe, and a Norwegian in good 
earnest, without a word of English to his credit. 
He did not object to our taking out the mower, 
but when we turned it in the direction of the 
hay-field, he suddenly became vocal with pro- 
tests. 

“*T expect Olson told him to look out for us,”’ 
Lafe interpreted. He swung his whip in a 
wide circle. 

“It’s all right!’’ he shouted back. 
work! Amigo!” 

The Spanish word did not seem to clear the 
mazes of the Norwegian mind to any extent. 
The boy followed, calling out after us witil 
Lafe whipped up the horses and left him 
breathless in the background. 

The field was fairly level and the cutting not 
hard work. Lafe rode the first swath, I the 
second, and so on, and at the end of every row 
we stopped to exchange comments on our proe- 
ress. 

We had covered perhaps a quarter of the fie! 
when suddenly we heard behind us a sound like 
the explosion of many little, closed buckets ol 
boiling water. We turned, and Olson wis 
standing at the gate, just dismounted, watchi! 
us. His mouth was open and his face brick-re'. 

‘‘What—what —’’ he began, stammering. 

Lafe faced him in the strength of conscious 
virtue. 

‘‘We’re cutting your hay for you. You let it 
stand so long it’d been spoiled by the end of the 
week.’’ 

He picked up a stalk, on which the blosson 
was already beginning to brown, and hande'i 
it to the owner. Olson took it. He crumble: 
the top between his fingers for a moment. Then 
the power of speech came to him. 

‘*You were cutting my hay, were you? 
I wass raising alfalfa for seed.’’ 

He picked up his horse’s bridle and starte: 


**Good 


And 





out of the field. We followed—slowly. W° 
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were nearly at the sheds before any one of us 
spoke. Then, ‘‘I—I should think you would 
be mad!’ Lafe gulped forth. 

‘‘Wass it your father sent you?’’ the owner 
asked, without turning his head. 

‘‘He’s up the creek. We just saw your hay 
was going to spoil, and we knew your wife — 
Is she better ?”’? Lafe thought to ask. 

‘‘Much better,’’ said Olson. He turned round 
toward us, beginning to smile. 

“*T cannot stay angry to-day. 
it iss a boy.”’ 

“‘A—boy!’? we gasped, in concert. Then 
Lafe rose superbly to the situation. 

‘Say, call him after me!’’ he begged. ‘‘l 
don’t mind if he is a Norwegian.”’ 

This time there was no doubt about Olson’s 
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By Charles 





HEN the grand jury dis- 
persed after Mr. Peaslee’s 
confession, Farnsworth, 
first speaking a few words to 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





smile; it was almost a grin. ‘‘But he iss 
named already,’’ he explained. ‘‘We call him 
for my father, who came to Minnesota before 
the war, and wass killed at Chattanooga.’’ 

It was not till we were in bed and in the 
dark that any comment on the day’s events 
occurred to us. Then Lafe spoke from under 
the quilts: 

“‘Jim, did anybody in your family get killed 
in the war?’’ 

‘“No,’’ I admitted. ‘‘My father hadn’t come 
over from Scotland then.’’ 

‘And my grandfather was up in Canada. 
Say, I guess Olson stays on that place. I guess 
he can call himself an American just about 
whenever he likes.’’ 
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the street the half-mile to the 
jail. His face was impassive, 
but his movements had a new 
alertness, and Farnsworth noted 


Paige, the state’s attorney, hurried toward the |that he had to walk painfully fast to keep 


Union School. As he expected, he met Miss 
Ware coming from it on her way to her board- 
ing-house for dinner. 

He waved his hat, and called: 

‘*Jim’s free!’’ 

As he reached her side, he added, ‘‘He didn’t 
fire the shot at all.’’ 

“Of course he didn’t!’’ cried Nancy, trium- 
phantly. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you? But who did, 
and how did you find out?’’ 

‘*Peaslee,’’ said Farnsworth. 
up.’”’ 

“Mr. Peaslee! Then that awful harmonica— 
Why, the wretch !’’ 

“Sh? warned Farnsworth. ‘‘Not so loud! | 
These are jury-room secrets which I’m not sup- 
posed to tell.’’ 


‘*He owned 


But he told them, nevertheless. As the two | 
walked along together, he gave her an account | of life. 
‘‘Jim knew, didn’t he, that you were the only 


of all that had happened. 
‘*But what I don’t understand,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘is what made Jim behave so. What 
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did he clean his gun for? Why did he hide the 


rags and put away the ammunition? 
just as if he were trying to shield some one. 
We know he wasn’t trying to shield himself, 
and I don’t see why he should shield Peaslee.’’ 

‘Fred!’ said Naney, stopping and facing 
him. ‘Jim knew that his father was the 
only person in the house, didn’t he?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Farnsworth. 

‘*Then he thought his father did it!’ 

**O pshaw!’’ exclaimed Farnsworth. 
‘He couldn’t!’” 

‘Don’t be rude, Fred!’’ admonished 

Naney. ‘‘Wasn’t I right before? Well, 
I’m right now. How could he have 
thought anything else? I’m going straight 
to the jail and find out. And can we get 
him away from that jail?’’ 

““Yes,”’ said Farnsworth. ‘‘I spoke to 
Paige. He said he’d bring the boy in and 
have him discharged this afternoon. He 
has to appear before the judge, you know, 
and be regularly discharged, before he can 
be let go.’’ 

“That’s nice,’’ said Nancy. ‘‘Now, 
Fred, you go straight to Mr. Edwards and 
bring him up there, too. I don’t suppose 
any one’s thought to tell him.’’ 

‘But | haven’t had my dinner,’’ objected 
Farnsworth. 

‘Dinner !’’ exclaimed Miss Ware, in deep 
scorn, and Farnsworth laughed and sur- 
rendered.- 

They separated then. Miss Ware took the 
side street which led to the jail, while 
Farnsworth hurried along toward Edwards’s 
house, 

“Mr. Edwards,’’ he said, when that 
uentleman appeared at the door, ‘‘Miss Ware 
wants you right away at the jail,’’ and as 
he spoke he was struck with the strain which 
showed in the man’s face. ‘‘He must have 
felt it a good deal,’’ he reflected, with surprise. 

A sudden fear showed in Mr. Edwards’s 
eves, 

‘‘Jim isn’t sick, is he?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, no!’’ replied Farnsworth, hastily. 
‘He’s cleared, that’s all. We'll have him out 
f jail this afternoon.’’ 

“Cleared ?’’ repeated Mr. Edwards, distrust- 
lly. Was Farnsworth joking? Nothing was 
lore certain in the father’s mind than that Jim 
\d fired the shot. No other supposition was 
possible. His face grew severe at the thought 

that Farnsworth was trifling with him. 

“Yes, cleared!’ said the young man, some- 
what nettled. ‘‘We have absolute, certain proof 
he ut Jim hadn’t anything to do with it.’’ 

7 I should like to hear it,’’ said Mr. Edwards, 

coldly. 

“Well, we have the real offender’s own con- 

‘ession,’’ said Farnsworth, irritated at the 
tg of the man. What was the fellow 
nade of? 

Mr. Edwards said nothing. He turned and 
“ot his hat, and walked with Farnsworth up 








up with this much older man. 

Edwards, in spite of his cold exterior, was 
a man of deep emotion, and there was, in fact, 
a deep joy and a deep regret at his heart. He 
knew with thankfulness that he had a truthful 
and courageous son. He saw with strong self- 
reproach that he had done the boy a great 
injustice. But why had Jim cleaned the gun? 

Farnsworth, little guessing the turmoil in the 
heart of the grave man by his side, was wonder- 


ing if, after all, Miss Ware could be right in | 
thinking that Jim had sacrificed himself for this | 


unfeeling parent. 


So 


father and son faced each other, and it would | 
be hard to say which was the more embarrassed. 
But certain questions burned on Mr. Edwards’s 
lips. 

} ‘‘Jim,’’ he said, with anxious emotion, ‘‘did 
you think that J shot Lamoury ?’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ said Jim. 

‘*But why, my boy, why should I want to 
shoot him ?’’ | 

‘*Lamoury had been telling,’’ said Jim, highly | 
embarrassed. 

‘*Telling?’’ said his father, in perplexity. 

**Yes, sir,’’ said Jim, ‘‘you know—about 
your being a—a smuggler.’’ 

Much astonished, Mr. Edwards pushed his 
questions, and soon came to know the depth 
and breadth of his boy’s misconception. 

‘*Then,’’ he said, finally, ‘‘when I accused 
you of having fired, you thought I had to do it 
to avoid an arrest which would be serious for 
me. Is that it?’’ 

Tk oo.” 

Mr. Edwards could not speak for a moment 
for emotion. Then he drew the boy to him. 

““My son, my son,”’ he said, ‘‘you and 1 
must know each other better.’’ 

And by the same token, Jim knew that his 
father was proud of him and 





| —run queek ! 


| black eyes travelled quickly from one 











Ah’ll be goin’ t?rough M’sieu’ Edwards’s hor- 
chard—walkin’ t’rough same asany mans. Den 
I look, han’ I see dat leetly boy in de windy, 


| a-shoutin’ and a-cussin’ lak he gone crazee in 


hees head. Ah tol’ you Ah feel bad for hear 
dat leetly boy cussin’. Dat was too shame.’’ 
And Lamoury paused to let this beautiful 
sentiment impress itself upon the jurors. Mr. 
Peaslee listened with profound astonishment. 
**Den he holler somet’ing Ah ain’t hear, 
honly ‘Canuck,’ han’ Ah begins for get my 
mads up. Ah hain’t do heem no harm, hein? 
Den he fire hees gun,—poom!—an’ more as 
twenty—prob’ly ten shotbuck heet me on de 
head of it !’’ 
Buckshot! ‘*‘Them’s the marble,’’ thought 
Mr. Peaslee, ‘‘but there wasn’t but one!’’ 
‘Ah tol’ you dey steeng lak bumbletybees. 
Ah t’ink me, dat weeked leetly boy goin’ for 
shoot more as once prob’ly—mebbe two, t’ree 
tam. Ah drop queek in de grass, an’ Ah run 
An’ when Ah get home, Ah find 
two, t’ree, five, mebbe four hole in mah arm 
more beeg as mah t’umb.’’ 
Pete stopped dramatically ; his little sparkling 
face to 
another to note the effect he had made. Mr. 
Peaslee’s spirits were rising; 























loved him. It was new and ~ a the grand jury could not believe 
sweet. He felt a little foolish, gee such a ‘‘passel of lies’’—only, 
but very happy. ’ fe only was one of those holes 
‘Jim,’ his father said, husk- [...... ‘‘heeg as his t’umb’’ made, per- 
ily, ‘‘would you like a new ["“**** chance, by a marble? 
breech -loader ?”’ asi (_pewwouse “That’s a mighty moving 
And then Jim was happier fexenet narrative,’’ commented Samp- 
still. a son, dryly. ‘‘Did I understand 
coced you to say that you were hit in 
Those were reluctant feet gto the head or the arm?’ 
which dragged Mr. Pi =e **Bose of it,’’ av . 
aaa to the span eNO wtuhaehcibehines wessiiai 
The counsel of the night had “I didn’t shoot any bag of 
| brought no comfort, and when marbles,’’ whispered Mr. Peas- 
he came among his fellows their ZQWARDS PEASLEE lee to his neighbor, who nodded. 


constraint and silence were far 


| from reassuring. Nor, when the sitting had 


That he had the courage to 
address a remark to any one shows how great 


‘“‘Tf she is right,’’ he reflected, thinking how | begun, did he like the enigmatic smile with | was the improvement in his spirits. 


harsh had been the father’s treatment of the | 
| boy, ‘‘what a little brick Jim is!’’ 

He had a very human desire to present this 
view and prick this automaton into some show 
‘‘Mr. Edwards,’’ he said, suddenly, 


person besides himself at home?’’ 


**T suppose so.’’ 
“Does it occur to you that he may have 


He acted | thought you did the shooting ?”’ 


‘That can’t be so,’’ said Mr. Edwards; but 
there was a note of shocked concern, of dismay, 
in his tone which satisfied Farnsworth, and 
again he thought more kindly of his companion. 


which the well-dressed Paige stood and swung | 
his watch-chain. How he distrusted and feared 
this smug, self-complacent young man! Yet 
the state’s attorney’s first words brought him 
unexpected comfort. 

‘“‘Mr. Lamoury,’’ he said, still with that | 
puzzling smile, ‘‘has consented, in spite of his 
serious physical condition, to appear betese | 
you.”’ 

Lamoury could not be so badly hurt if he 
could come to the court-house! But what was 
this? 

While the state’s attorney held wide the door, | 
Jake Hibbard solemnly pushed into the room 
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“ AND FATHER AIN'T HOLDING ANY GRUDGE, EITHER,” 


And Mr. Edwards was stirred by the unex- 
pected question. After all, he thought, since 
Jim was not trying to shield himself, whom 
else could he wish to shield? And a sudden 
deep enthusiasm filled him for this son who was | 
not only courageous and truthful, but who, | 
in spite of his unjust treatment, was loyal, 
who—he thrilled at the word—loved him! But 
no, it was not possible! How could his son 


have thought that he could accuse his boy of | 


what he had done himself? 


And upon this doubt, he found himself with | 
a quickened pulse at the door of the jail. | 


Farnsworth rang the bell. Soon they stood in 
Mrs. Calkins’s sitting-room, facing Jim and | 
Naney. And then Miss Ware caught Farnsworth | 
by the arm and drew him quickly into the hall, 
and shut the door behind her. 

‘*?’?m certain!’ she whispered, breathlessly. 
‘*When I told Jim first, he wasn’t glad at all, 
until I managed to let him know his father 
wasn’t arrested. O Fred, that boy’s a little | 
trump !’’ 

Meanwhile, in Mrs. Calkins’s sitting-room, 


SAID JIM. 


|a great wheeled chair, in which sat the small, 
| wiry, furtive-eyed Lamoury. 

| Mr. Peaslee’s heart sank 
wheeled chair, and noted the great bandages 

about the Frenchman’s head and arm. He| 
| listened apprehensively to the loud complaint 
of cruelty to his client which Hibbard continued 
to make, until Paige, pulling the chair into the 
room, blandly shut the door in his face. Mr. 

Peaslee heaved a great sigh of mingled contrition | 

|and fear. This wreck was his work; he would 

be punished for it. 

‘‘Mr. Lamoury,’’ Paige began, courteously, 
‘‘we so wished to get your version of this pain- 
ful affair that, though we are sorry to cause 
you any discomfort,.we have felt obliged to 
| bring you here. Will you kindly tell the gen- 
| tlemen of the grand jury what happened ?’’ 

** Yes, seh, me, Ah’ll tol’ heem!’’ said 

Lamoury, eagerly. 

Confident that no one knew what had hap- 
| pened except Jim Edwards and himself, he 
| intended to make his narrative striking. 

**Yes, seh, Ah’ll tol’ de trut’. Well, 


as he saw the 


seh, | 


‘cut through Mr. 


**You said you were going along the short 
Edwards’s orchard, didn’t 
you ?’’ the state’s attorney now asked. 

**Yes, seh,’’ said Pete. 

Paige stepped to a big blackboard, which he 
had had set up at the end of the room, and 
with the aid of a memorandum of measurements 
which he had secured, rapidly sketched a plan 
of the Edwards lot. A line across the upper 
left-hand corner represented the path commonly 
used by the neighbors in going through the 


| Edwards orchard. 


, 


‘“‘Now, Mr. Lamoury,’’ resumed Paige, ‘‘I 

don’t quite understand how, if you were on the 

path there, you could have seen young 

Edwards, or he you. The barn seems to be 

in the way until just at the right-hand 

end, and when you get to that, you’d have 

to look through about ten rows of apple- 

trees. Now weren’t you a little off the 
line ?”’ 

**Dame !’’ exclaimed Pete, ingenuously. 
‘*Ah’ll was got for be, if Ah was shoot, 
ain’t it? Ah’ll can’t remember.’’ 

‘*Mr. Edwards told us,’’ continued Paige, 
while Solomon’s heart warmed to him, ‘‘that 
he saw you fall out of some bushes. Now 
these are the only bushes there are,’’ and 
he rapidly indicated on the board the rows 
of currant bushes, the asparagus, the sun- 
flowers and the lilacs which lined the garden 
on its right-hand corner. 

‘*That’s a good way from the path,’’ he 
commented, as he finished. 

** Ah’ 1] be there, me?’’ cried Pete, in indig- 
nant alarm. ‘‘No, seh! M’sieu’ Edwards 
say dat? Respectable mans lak M’sieu’ 
Edwards! It was shame for lie so. No, 
seh! Ah’ll go home t’rough de horchard. 
Mebbe Ah’ll go leetly ways off de path of 
it,—mebbe for peek up apple off’n de groun’ 
what no one ain’t want for rot of it,—Ah’ll 
don’t remembler. But | ain’t go for hide in 
de bush! Ah’ll be honest mans, me. Ah’ll 
go for walk where all mans can see, ain’t 
it? What Ah’!! go hide for, me?’’ 

Paige drew a square on Mr. Peaslee’s 


side of the fence, directly opposite the 
bushes. 
‘*That,’’ said he, ‘‘is Mr. Peaslee’s 


hen-house,’’ and he brushed the chalk from 
his fingers with an air of indifference. 

**So-0?”’ cried Pete, with an air of pleased 
| surprise. ‘*M’sieu’ Peaslee he’ ll got hen-rouse? 
First tam Ah’ll was heard of it, me. Fine 
t’ing for have hen-rouse, fine t?ing for M’sieu’ 
Peaslee. Ah’ll t’ink heem for be lucky, 
M’sieu’ Peaslee. But Ah’ll ain’t know it. 
Ah’ll ain’t see nossin’ of it, no, seh!’ and 
Pete smiled innocently upon the jurymen. 

“‘Mr. Lamoury,”’ said Paige, with a very cas- 


| ual air, ‘*behind those bushes is a broken board.’’ 


**So-0?”’ said Pete. 

‘*Any one who was there had an excellent 
chance to study the fastenings of Mr. Peaslee’s 
hen-house door.’’ 

** Mais, Ah’ll was tol’ you Ah’ll not be dere, 
me!’’ cried Pete, alarmed and excited, 

‘*That,’’ said Mr. Paige, calmly, ‘‘is the only 
place where you could be and get shot from the 
boy’s window. Either you were there or you 
weren’t shot. Besides, Mr. Edwards found 
your footprints. ’’ 

Pete shrunk his head into his shoulders and 
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glared questioningly at the state’s attorney. The | 
examination was not going to his liking. 


‘‘What Ah’ll care for dat?’’ he said, at last. 


“Oh, nothing,’’ said Paige, ‘‘nothing at all. | 


Let us talk of something else. Let me ask why 
Mr. Edwards discharged you from his employ 
last spring ?”’ 

‘* Nossing! Nossing! Ah’ll be work for 
heem more good as never was.’’ 

‘*If he treated you as unjustly as that,’’ said 
Paige, with sympathy, ‘‘you cannot have a 
very high opinion of Mr. Edwards.’’ 

‘*Ah’ll tol’ you he was bad mans. He’ll 
discharge me more as seexty mile off. Ah’ll 
have for walk, me. Ah’ll tol’ you dat was 
mean treek for play on poor mans.’’ And Pete 
sought sympathy from the faces about him. 

‘*That was too bad, certainly,’’ said Paige. 
‘‘Now about those wounds of yours. I have 
Doctor Brigham here, ready to make an examina- 
tion. 1’1l call him now,”’ and the state’s attorney 
started toward the door of the witness-room. 

Pete jumped. ‘‘Hein!’’ he exclaimed. 

**You don’t object to having an excellent 
doctor like Doctor Brigham look at your 
wounds, do you?”’ said Mr. Paige. 

Now Lamoury had no wounds to show. The 
smiling, well-dressed Paige, standing there and 
looking at him with amused comprehension, 
was more than he could bear. Pete suddenly 
lost his temper, never too secure. Out of his 
wheeled chair he jumped, and shaking his fist 
in Paige’s face, he shouted: 

‘*T’ink you be smart, very smart mans! 
Well, Ah’ll tol’ you you ain’t. Ah’ll tol’ you 
you be a great beeg peeg! Ah’ll tol’ you dat 
Edwards boy, he shoot at me. I see heem. 
’Tain’t my fault of it if he not hit me, hein? 
You be peeg! You beall peegs—every one!’’ and 
Pete, making a wide, inclusive gesture, shouted, 
‘*T care not more as one cent for de whole keet 
and caboodle of it! Peeg, peeg, peeg!’’ 

And turning on his heel, the wrathful French- 
man left the room. He left also a convulsed 
jury and a wheeled chair, for the hire of which 
Hibbard found himself later obliged to pay. 

Mr. Peaslee, the thermometer of whose spirits 
had been rising steadily, joined in the laughter 
which followed the exit of the discomfited Pete. 

‘*Terrible smart feller, Paige, ain’t he?’’ 
said he to Albion Small. ‘‘Did him up real 
slick, didn’t he?’’ The delighted Solomon had 
quite forgotten his dislike for the citified Paige. 

Of course the grand jury promptly abandoned 
the inquiry. The fact was now obvious that 
the vengeful Lamoury, aided by the unscrupu- 
lous Hibbard, had merely hoped to be bought 
off by Mr. Edwards, and had been disappointed. 

‘*The case,’’ said Paige, ‘‘would never have 
come to trial. If Edwards had persisted, and 
let his boy go to court, they’d have had to stop. 
They must have been a good deal disappointed 
when he refused bail; they probably thought 
he’d never let the boy pass a night in Hotel 
Calkins.’’ 

Mr. Peaslee walked home sobered but re- 
lieved. The loss of public esteem which had 
come to him through his foolish adventure, the 
serious wrong which he had inflicted upon Jim 
Edwards, the disgust of his wife were all things 
to chasten a man’s spirit ; but on the other hand, 
Jim was now out of jail, Lamoury had not 
been hurt in the least, and he himself had 
not been complained of or arrested. If he 
had to endure some chaffing from Jim Bartlett 
and Si Spooner, his cronies at the bank, he 
‘‘guessed he could stand it.’’ On the whole, 
he was moderately happy. 

The sun was very low in the west, and the 
trees were casting long shadows across his 
yard, which was brightly spattered with the 
red and yellow of autumnal leaves. His house, 
white and neat and snug, seemed basking like 
some still, comfortable animal in the warm 
sunshine, 

Solomon turned, and cast his eye down the 
road and over the Randon River, flowing smooth 
and peaceful through its great ox-bow. He 
recognized Dannie Snow, scuffling through the 
dust with his bare feet, as he followed rather 
than drove home his father’s great, placid, full- 
uddered cow. The comfort of the scene, the 
cozy pleasantness of the place among the close- 
coming hills, struck him, in his relieved mood, 
as it had never done before. Even though disap- 
pointed in political ambition, a man might live 
there in some content. 

After all, he had thirty thousand dollars in 
the bank, and it had been calmly drawing 
interest through all his tribulations. 

Consoled by this reflection, he walked to the 
back of his house and began pottering about 
the chicken-yard. Then in the Edwards garden 
appeared Jim. Solomon gave a slight start, and 
took a hesitating step or two, as if minded to flee, 
but restrained by shame. He watched the boy 
come to the dividing fence, and climb confidently 
upon it. He said nothing; he could not think 
of anything to say. 

‘*That harmonica was fine!’’ said Jim, grin- 
ning amiably. 

Mr. Peaslee was immensely relieved. If there 
was a momentary twinge at the thought of the 
money it had cost him, it was quickly gone. 

**Glad ye enjoyed it. Seem’s though I wanted 
to give ye a little suthin’—considerin’. I hope 
you and your father ain’t ones to lay it up agin 
me.’”’ 


‘*That’s all right,’’ said Jim, grandly. ‘I 











had a bully time at the jail. Mrs. Calkins is | 
‘a splendid woman. You just ought to eat one 
| of her doughnuts !’” 


jail,’’ commented Solomon, puzzled. 


explained that Squire Tucker had 
let him live with the Calkinses. 

‘*Well, well, I’m beat! That 
was clever on ’em, wa’n’t it 
now ?”’ said Mr. Peaslee, much 
pleased. 

‘“‘And father ain’t holding 
any grudge, either,’’ said Jim. 
‘He says he’s much obliged to 
you”’—a remark which the reader 
will understand better than Mr. 
Peaslee ever did. 

**You listen when you’re eat- 
ing your supper!’ cried Jim, as 
he climbed down from the fence. 
‘*I’m going to play on that har- 
monica !’’ 

And Solomon rejoiced. Poor 
man, he did not know how the 
popularity of his gift was des- 
tined to endure; he did not know 
that he had let loose upon the 
circumambient air sounds worse 
than any ever emitted by the 
Calico Cat. 

Filled with the pleasant sense 
of having ‘‘made it up’’ with 
the boy whom he thought he 
had so greatly injured, Solomon started along 
the path toward the kitchen door. He began 
to realize that he had an appetite—something 
now long unfamiliar to him. As he drew near, 
an appetizing odor smote his nostrils. 

‘*Eyesters, I swanny!’’ he ejaculated. 

It was unheard of! There was nothing 
which Solomon, who had a keen relish for good 
things to eat, and would even have been extrava- 
gant in this one particular had his firm-willed 
wife permitted, enjoyed more than an oyster 
stew, or which he had a chance to taste less 
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‘“Didn’t know they fed ye up much to the} 
reountry dances. They were extravagant food. 
“Oh, I wasn’t locked up,’’ said Jim, and | 





MRS. PEASLEE. 





often. Oysters could be had in town for sixty 


HE roundhouse 


cents a quart, a sum that seems not large; but 
in Mrs. Peaslee’s mind they were associated 
with the elegance and luxury of church ‘‘socia- 
bles,’”? and with the dissipation of supper after 


Solomon could not believe his nose. 

He entered the door, and there 
upon the table stood the big 
tureen, with two soup-plates at 
Mrs. Peaslee’s place. There was 
nothing else but the stew, of 
course, but it lent a gala air to 
the whole kitchen. 

‘*Why, Sarepty, Sarepty !’”” he 
said to his wife. 

‘*You goin’ to be arrested ?’”’ 
asked Mrs. Peaslee, sharply. 
She wanted no sentiment over 
her unwonted generosity ; but, 
truth to tell, when she had seen 
Solomon depart that morning, 
and realized that he might. be 
going to arrest, possibly to court, 
perhaps to conviction and to jail, 
she had felt a sudden fright, a 
sudden sympathy for her hus- 
band, and she had bought half 
a pint of oysters for a stew— 
in spite of expense. 

‘No, I ain’t going to be 
arrested,’’ said Solomon, with 
satisfaction. ‘‘The grand jury 
found there wa’n’t anythin’ to 
it; but—but, Sarepty —’’ 

He paused helplessly, unable to express his 
complex feelings about the stew, and the attitude 
on the part of his wife which it revealed. 

*‘Oh, well,’’ said his wife, ‘‘after all, ’tain’t’s 
if you’d gone and lost money.’’ 

And after supper Mr. Peaslee carefully poured 
some skimmed milk into a saucer and went out 
to the barn. 

‘Kitty, kitty!’ he called. 
kitty !’’ 

The Calico Cat did not respond. But in the 
morning the saucer was empty. 

THE END. 


SHACKLE 2 


that engine, cleaning, 


‘*Kitty, come, 
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ay Pasoen, nas by 


his draw] unmistakably 
a Yankee, yet he wore pointed 
mustachios and a spike beard. 
Here was an incongruity that 
for a long time seemed to me 
mysterious. One morning, as 
I slipped inside the roundhouse, I found Eben | 
giving a few hints to the fireman of a departing | 
freight-engine. | 

‘*Follow that advice, my lad,’’ concluded he, 
“fand one of these days you’ll make a good 
Sogonero.”’ 

Now my slight acquaintance with Spanish 
told me that ‘‘fogonero’’ meant ‘‘fireman.’’ But 
where did Pascoe get the word? It seemed to 





DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 


ota 


me worth a question, and I found the foreman 
glad to enlighten me. Said he: 

‘*That and some other things’’—he indicated 
his beard and mustachios—‘‘I got in Peru. 
I went down there at twenty-five as maqui- 
nista—which, as you know, means engineer— 
on the railway that climbs from Mollendo on 
the west coast to Lake Titicaca. I pulled the 
levers on one of the best locomotives that ever 
turned a wheel, the old ‘Atahualpa,’ a solid, 
| honest English machine, with small drivers, 
weighing over a hundred tons. For four years 
no other man ever stood a day at her throttle. 

‘*My fireman was a chocolate-colored little 
|eel of a mestizo, named Pablo Jimenez. He 
| was a natural mechanic. 
never heard of a steam-engine. 
couldn’t ask for a better fogonero. 





And strong! 


Shoveling coal, he’d break the back of any | 
Yankee I ever saw. 
‘*All his spare time he spent puttering round | 










polishing, studying. 
He was the most inquis- 
itive fellow you ever 
saw, forever asking questions. 
But he always remembered. He 
never asked the same question 
twice ; and he was as anxious for 
the right answer as if his life 
depended on it. Perhaps it did. You never 
ean tell in railroading. 

**On the morning of the ninth of December, 


| which was a national holiday to celebrate the 


anniversary of the Battle of Ayacucho, we were 
@eeping slowly up through the mountains. At 
thirteen thousand feet I had a touch of the 
soroche, or mountain sickness. I grew light- 
headed. There were spots before my eyes, and 


PABLO BRACED 
HIMSELF ON 
THE PILOT AND 
LIFTED THE 
SHACKLE. 





blood dripped from my nose. At nine we} 
approached a breakfast station. It was sur- 
rounded by a lead-colored fence of corrugated 
iron, about eight feet high, with gates through 
which the tracks ran. There we were to wait 
an hour for an inspection special, carrying road 
and government officials. 
“The minute our pilot poked through the | 
gate, I saw that something was wrong. Two} 
or three men were running up and down the | 
earth platform, wringing their hands. Before | 
we came to a stop, the agent jumped on the) 
step and told us the trouble. | 
“*It seems they had been hand-shifting inside | 
the enclosure with the gate carelessly open. 


Two years before he’d | Just as they shunted a heavily loaded freight- | and bright. 
But now I | car upon the main line, a sudden hail-storm | out of the windows. 
| made them run to shelter. 


A strong gust sent 
the car rolling out through the gate. Ina 


moment it was dashing away down the steep | 
grade. 


A telegram from the next station told | 
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that the special had already started. The track 
abounded in trestles and bridges over deep 
caiions. The collision that appeared inevita- 
ble might mean the death of every man on 
board. 

‘*That news cured my soroche. I must catch 
that car. I shouted to the brakeman to un- 
couple us from the baggage-van. Pablo had 
already begun to fire up. In less than fifty 
seconds we hummed through the gate. 

‘*Well, sir, we gave her the forced draft, 
cramming on every pound of steam we dared. 
The way we racked and danced and jiggled along 
that rough track made it seem strange that we 
could keep on two rails. Pablo kept chucking 
in the soft Australian coal, until the fire-box 
door grew red-hot, and we almost roasted. 

‘*We simply tore off the miles, all the while 
on the lookout for that freight. It was just 
bare mountainside, not a tree or shrub to break 
the view; but the curves and bluffs made it 
impossible to see very far ahead. I began to 
be afraid the car had got such a start we couldn’t 
overtake it. 

‘*T knew every rod of the line. I estimated our 
own speed and that of the freight-car, and fixed 
on a certain stretch where, if the collision were 
to be prevented, we must catch it, couple on, 
and slow down. I calculated just where the 
train would be, and if my figures were correct, 
we should meet it on a long trestle, the worst 
spot on the road. 

‘*Just then we sighted the car about a mile 
ahead. It was travelling at a high rate, but 
we had steam as well as gravity to help us. 
In my thirty years of railroading I’ve never 
had such a hair-raising ride. I found myself 
gasping as we skidded round the curves. 

‘* Little by little we gained. Buta stern chase 
is a long one. We must have gone five miles 
before we were within a hundred rods of the 
car. An up grade delayed it a bit. By the time 
it topped the rise and started down again, we 
were only twenty yards behind. 

**We crawled closer, till our pilot was almost 
bumping it. The difficulty was to adjust our 
speed to that of the car, so as to approach grad- 
ually and shackle on. The shackling was 
Pablo’s job—and it was a hard one. 

‘*When we closed on the car, Pablo slipped 
out of his window and crawled along the jump- 
ing engine as cool as if she’d been standing still. 
Then he dropped down on the pilot, mostly out 
of my sight, though I could get an occasional 
glimpse of his head and shoulders. 

**The shackle was an iron bar five feet long, 
weighing almost a hundred pounds. One end 
was fastened to the dead-wood of the engine; 
the other hung down over the pilot. It was 
Pablo’s job to brace his feet on the steps of the 
pilot, lift up the shackle with one hand, steer 
it toward the mouth of the draw-bar on the 
freight, and drop the pin through after it had 
entered. If he didn’t steer it straight, or if the 
engine gave a jump at the wrong second, the bar 
might break, and the car would get away from 
us, after all. If he lost his footing, he would 
go down under the wheels, and be ground to 
pieces. 

“It was a man’s job, and it didn’t take me 
long to realize that there was a man doing it. 
Pablo braced himself on the pilot and lifted 
the shackle. I leaned out of the window, hold- 
ing my breath as I brought the engine inch by 
inch nearer the freight. My eyes were on the 
hole in the end of the draw-bar. 

‘‘Two or three times the tip of the shackle 
approached it, and I was on the point of in- 
creasing our speed just enough to push it in, 
when some curve or roughness of the track 
would destroy Pablo’s aim, and I would hold 
the engine back just in time to prevent smashing 
the shackle against the sides of the hole and ruin- 
ing everything. At last, ona straight stretch of 
track I saw a good chance.’ I jumped the engine 
a bit. In went the shackle, Pablo dropped the 
pin, and we were coupled hard and fast. 

‘*Pablo crept back into the cab. His face 
was pasty, and his lungs wheezed like broken 
bellows. But he had done his work, and done 
it well. Now it was my business to bring that 
car to a standstill without wasting a second. 

‘‘Just round the next curve was the spot 
where I feared we should meet the special. | 
set the air-brake and put on the sand. 

‘**Keep the bell and whistle going,’ said |! 
to Pablo, who had got his breath again; and 
a jangling and screeching pealed along tlie 
mountainside. Unluckily, just then we ran 
into an aguacero, a rain-storm with hail, 
thunder and lightning. The big hailstones 
rattled and split over the engine, and lay lik« 
lumps of quartz on the coal in the tender. Then 
came a drenching downpour of rain, and # 
rolling of thunder that would have drowned tl: 
whistling of a dozen engines. 

‘*The wet rails made it harder than ever {:: 
us to hold back. Round the curve we sili, 
and there, only a couple of hundred yaris 
ahead, was the special, just crawling off tlic 
trestle! 

‘*The engine and all the cars were draped wit! 
the Peruvian colors in honor of the day, som 
| what draggled by the cloudburst, but still g: 
Dozens of little flags were stickil 
A band somewhere ‘ 
board was playing a national air, and everybo! 
was joining in. The music at first prevente: 
them from hearing our bell and whistle. 

‘*For a second I felt sick, and it wasn’t the 





















































soroche, either. I couldn’t jump, even if I’d 
wanted to. I had to stick to the engine; but | 
Pablo might save his life by dropping off behind. 
He was still busy with the bell and whistle, 
when I stopped him. 

‘“*Drop off behind the tender, Pablo! 1 
yelled. 

‘*He shook his head. 

‘*«T stay with you!’ he shouted. 
through !’ 

“‘T had given the engine the full reverse. 
There came a wrenching and grinding, a strain- 
ing of the very vitals of the machine. I had 
worked on her so long that I felt for her as if 
she were human. But it had tobedone. Very 
slowly our speed slackened. Down we slid, the 
Atahualpa sagging back on the freight with 
the death-grip of a bulldog. 

‘‘Johnny MelIvor’s sandy head popped out of 
the window of the engine below. 
much time, but what he had he made good use 
of. He reversed, and his train stopped quick ; 
then he began to back on the trestle. 

‘* Along the cars there wasa hubbub. Heads, 
bald or gray, stuck through the windows, with 
hats and without, black eyes popping, mouths 
wide open. 

“T never want to hear such a screeching 
again. But I didn’t blame ’em. . It’s a pretty 
sudden change from a pleasure trip to the 
prospect of sudden death. 

‘Then of a sudden everybody stopped shout- 
ing, for they realized that the crash was near. 


‘1 see dis 


He hadn’t | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





| All you could hear was the wheels grinding, 
and the puff-puff-puff of steam. 

“*There was a hard lump in my throat, and 
I thought of home. It didn’t seem likely I’d 
ever see it again. The waiting was the hardest 
thing of all. I was almost eager for us to strike 
and have it over. 

‘*We were right on the trestle now, with two 
hundred feet of empty cafion under us. I could 
see the thin vapors rolling over and over below. 
It wouldn’t take much of a shock to send us all 
over the edge. 

“‘Then we struck ! 

‘*For a second the cars rocked, and a frightful 
yell went up from them. Then we stopped, 
| every wheel on the rails. Meclvor’s reversing 
| had saved us all. 
| ‘*That was my last run on the Southern Rail- 
way of Peru. They offered to double my wages, 
but I knew my usefulness on that road was 
|over. For months afterward I went over that 
| trip night after night; only instead of stopping 
safely on the trestle, I would dream that we 
tumbled off it, and pitched down, down, down, 
through the vapors. I always woke just as we 
struck the bottom. 

‘*When the management found I was deter- 
mined to go, they made me a handsome present, 
and at my recommendation appointed Pablo 
engineer in my place to run the Atahualpa, 
after she’d been overhauled in the shops. He’s 
probably running her now; at any rate, he 








ought to be.”’ 
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ROM childhood up I had been interested | was the scent of the Indian jungle—a breath 


F in India. There were Indian traditions 
in the family. The Hindustani words 
most commonly used by soldiers, sportsmen and 
travellers had become familiar to my ear, and 
my first marriage increased and enriched my 
attraction to the country. So when, early in 
1857, the appointment was offered to me of 
the principalship in the Government Deccan 
College, I was full of joy and gratification. 

But almost at the same time the great Mutiny 
broke out at Meerut and Cawnpore. It was 
no time even for a civilian to shirk duty or 
delay departure. Indeed, orders reached home 
of a peremptory character, directing all newly 
appointed servants of the East India Company 
to proceed as soon as might be to their posts. 
My wife was well and strong again, and 
eager to meet her married sister at Poona. 
Her baby was only four months old, but we had 
engaged an excellent native nurse, a Caleuttan 
ayah, who would take care of the chota sahib. 

Radha, good as gold, black as charcoal, with 
great rings in her nose and ears, and always 
wearing a resplendent crimson sari, was already 
devoted to the baby. Early in autumn we 
started, the Mutiny being then in full blaze. 

There was no Suez Canal at that time. We 
went by rail from Alexandria to Cairo, at that 
date much more Arab-looking than to-day, and 
from Cairo we crossed to Suez in covered vans, 
meeting on the road a large party of wounded 
men and officers, the first victims of the conflict. 
The clouds of that evil outbreak overshadowed 
all our voyage. 

When we reached Bombay a government peon 
handed me a despatch, directing me to proceed 
that very night to take over the control of my 
college at Poona; and at the next moment a 
gorgeously dressed native in spotless white gar- 
ments and a turban of purple and gold made 
low obeisance to me, introducing himself as the 
butler chosen for me by a friend. 

We found our carriage duly ordered, and two 
or three other servants waiting to accompany 
us; and taking the train after dinner to Kam- 
poolee, at the foot of the mountains, we were 
carried by palanquins to the summit at Khan- 
dalla, and there found other carriages ready for 
the night drive of sixty miles to Poona. 





How the Night Passed. 


‘TRE night passed for me, although not, I| 

Suppose, for any one else, as if it had been a | 
(dream-visit to the moon. Everything, in spite | 
of all my previous reading, was so new, unex- 
pected, and, in a sense, romantic. 
« bright moon and such a clear, star-studded 
vault as only India exhibits; so that while all 
objects were plainly visible, they were shrouded 
in a sort of filmy veil. 

As we drove leisurely along the dusty road, 
a scent hung in the air never experienced before, 
but onee experienced, never to be forgotten. It 








that came partly from the dry roadway, partly 
from the aromatic shrubs of the clustering 
forests, partly from parched tufts of tiger-grass 
and lemon-grass growing over the interminable 
plains, heightened now and again by very 
special odors from the villages through which 
we passed. 

With the last of these it is not to be denied 
that there largely mingled wafts of ghee and 
curry-stuffs, of skins hung up to dry, and of 
lotahs and chatties set to boil on charcoal fires. 





On the Road to Poona. 


COULD see even by moonlight that most of 

the trees dotting the plain were acacias or 
mimosas, interspersed here and there with 
groves of dark-green mango, thickets of bamboo, 
tufted waving grasses, and almost everywhere 
the prickly-pear, its great fleshy oval lobes 
and scarlet blossoms straggling among the 
stones. 

We passed by pools covered with the leaves of 
the lotus and other aquatic plants, and from 
each of these rose up into the night the unbroken 
chorus of croaking frogs, which nobody has 
ever better transliterated than Aristophanes in 
his ‘‘ Brek-ek-ek-ex, koax, koaz.’’ 

In the street of the village to which each 
pool belonged most of the men and boys were 
to be seen sleeping under their hut walls, on 
rude couches called ‘‘charpoys,’’ each sleeper 
having his head and neck swathed closely in a 
cotton robe, the rest of the body being left to 
itself. 

There were no lamps, candles, or public 
illuminations of any kind. The Hindu peasant 
wastes no money in such ways when he has the 
sun to light him to bed and to be ready for his 
awakening. Ifa light glimmered anywhere, it 
was merely a cotton wick laid in the coconut- 
oil, held in a small earthen pot. But even this, 
two nights out of three, would be extinguished 
by the rats or squirrels. 

When we stopped te change horses, only the 
syce was afoot, waiting with the fresh steeds, 
and beside him a village watchman — the 
ramoosie beating the ground with his staff, 
armed with loose iron rings, in order to pro- 
claim his vigilance. A sleepy bullock or two, 
with huge humps on their backs, would rise 
from the dust with a jangle of copper bells at 
the disturbing noise of our wheels, and two or 


| three pariah dogs sniffing about for a scrap of 


| food would snarl at each other. 
From moonlit river came the plaintive cry of 


| the tit-wee, the Indian plover ; and then, as we 
There was | 


rolled on in a cloud of the dry spiced dust, the 
silence of the jungle swallowed us up again, 


and it gave a certain tingle to the imagination 


when the native coachman, pointing with his 
whip to a wooded basalt hill beyond the plain, 


on that hill, sahib.’’ 
Not that the road was lonely. 


a end 





again we would meet long strings of two- 


wheeled carts, carrying bales of cotton down to | 


Bombay, the wheels emitting ear - splitting 
creaks and groans, the driver squatted asleep 
on the fluffy white cotton; and the bullocks, 


their noses close to the dust, sleepily accomplish- | 
The Murathi | residents live, each spacious garden marked off 


ing their mile and a half an hour. 


cry to clear the road was, ““A rra bhao, bazuta!”? | 


which, being interpreted, is, 
the side!’ 


**O my brother, to | 





And this would run right down the | 


CA 
TLS 
|on each side of the head two or three feet. 
There is a college, or dhurumsala, of religious 
mendicants, a group of them standing on its 
steps; and then at the corner of the city the 
well-kept gardens and neat, wide - spreading 
bungalows of the cantonment where the English 





| by a thick cactus hedge, and at the gateway of 
each a wooden tablet upon a pole, bearing the 
name of the inmate in English and Murathi 


line, while our shigram broke the eed eo 


| peace of the caravan. 





The ‘‘ Wolf’s Tail.’’ 


_ AIN and again a pair of bullocks, started 
from their drowsy paces, would jump away 
to the edge of the road, where, if there happened 
to be a shallow ditch, as was frequent, over 
would go the cartful of cotton, the driver leap- 
ing clear to the near side, the bales, with broken 
cordage, rolling into the thicket, while the 
bullocks stolidly resumed the chewing of their | 
dusty cuds., 

Nobody appeared to mind, nobody complained 
or apologized. The only unkind words were | 
addressed to the oxen, who cared nothing about 
them until the driver began to twist their tails 
to bring them back to business. 

More than once beside the road the outlines 
of a country temple drew attention, or bands of 
men and women, with costumes strangely new 
to my eyes, passed us in a night march to some 
feast or shrine or market. Never for one 
moment did I tire of watching the features of 
the country and the events and figures of the 
road. 

But suddenly there came into the eastern sky, 
from the regions where I knew the Mutiny was 
raging and the great central table-land of India 
stretched, the ‘‘wolf’s tail.’’ 


faint light which in India heralds the dawn, 
brushing out of the sky all but the morning star. 


That is the name | 
the Mahrattas give to the long, steely fissure of | 


We come to one bearing the looked-for inscrip- 
tion. It is the house of my sister-in-law, and 
in a minute or two more we descend at her 
hospitable threshold in good time for bath and 
break fast. 

But as for me, I cared not for breakfast, and 
was with great difficulty, I fear, eventually 
persuaded to come out of that garden and behave 
like a reasonable Christian. It is that first 
hour spent in that first-seen Indian garden 
which I have been wanting to describe. And 
now that I have come to the point, I feel how 
impossible it will be to convey by words the 
deep delight I tasted in those hot yet happy 
sixty minutes. 

The fatigues of the night journey left me, like 
dust brushed away. Round me, beside me, 
overhead and underfoot, with each glance I saw 
something never seen before, something strange 
or interesting or picturesque or grotesque or 
beautiful. It was all like a pictured page ina 
great new volume open before the eyes of a 
| child. I know | can never impart the spells 
| and charms which those four or five acres of 
Asia exercised on my eager spirit. What is the 
use of attempting it? 





The Lights and Shadows of the Scene. 


HERE was first, I know, the glory of the 
Indian morning ; the pale blue sky powdered 
| with golden light; the genial, vivifying warmth 
|of the limpid air; the dazzling lights and 





And next there sighed across the great pallid | deep, clear shadows of the scene, and the 
plain what is also called by them ‘‘the breath | picture-like effect of the human figures moving 
of the morning,’’ a cold, sudden, decisive watt | | about. The gardeners squatting as they worked 
of wind, which for a little space sets every jin the warm dust with short-handled hoes, 
forest leaf dancing and every jungle grass on | like scrapers; the bheestee fetching water, his 
the nod, preparing you to see the miracle of | white bullock mooning along behind him, with 
tender color which ushers in an Indian sun- | two great black water-skins—mussaks—wab- 


rise. | bling upon its back, while his fellow, 


It is the upper border of the ‘‘wolf’s tail’’ | 
that first catches the rose tint reddening the 
east, which as you look brightens below it into 
scarlet and gold, and crowns the brow of the 
flat trap-rocks around with a rosy and golden 
flush. 


The first creatures of the jungle to notice and | 


utilize it are the gray crows; and the next, the | 
jungle parrakeets, emerald-tinted, with pink | 
and purple collars, which flash through the sky | 
in screaming flocks of green, startling below 
them the beautiful white egrets, which have 
been sleeping each upon one leg by the river. 
Over that river hangs the spotted kingfisher, 
which the Hindus call muchi-bagh, ‘‘the fish- 
tiger,’’ waiting to drop down on the first little 
cluster he may spy of the tiny fishes known as 
‘‘the jemidar and ten’’; and at the edge of the | 
melting darkness jackals will be seen sneaking 
to their holes from a hungry night. And now 
I see India! 

Her splendid sun is up a spear’s length into 
the pale blue, and shows me clear and near | 


wan- 
dering among the flower-beds, squirted the 
sparkling water over them with brown finger 
and thumb. 

In the distance the garden well, with its long 
| slope, and two bullocks alternately backing up 
| to the windlass and sauntering down again, so 
as to drag the brimming bucket up to the 
trough ; round and about them trees and plants 
growing mighty and spreading, never seen 
before except as little specimens in a hothouse 
pot; palms of various kinds, the silk-cotton- 
and tamarind -trees, great bushes of pome- 


|granate, with golden fruit splitting to show 
| inside the ripening rubies; whole thickets of 
| oranges and lemons, and great round shaddocks 
land fig-trees, with shining or fluted leaves, 


wherein the green parrakeets lighted, and the 
hammersmith uttered his little clank ; champaks 


| decked all over with snow-white stars, having 


a heavenly fragrance; hibiscus flaming with 
scarlet flowers, bananas with broad leaves of 
green silk; whistling tufts of bamboo with 
passion-vines and long rattans climbing the 


those objects which all night long have been | palm stems ; the thick-leaved mangos and peepul 
like shadows in a vision. It will soon be eight | with whispering foliage. These and a hundred 
o’clock, and punctual to their time as any clock | other novelties filled me with pleasure, aug- 
or chronometer, you will hear overhead the | mented by the joy of watching the living things 








piping of the sand-grouse flying in a long line | 
to the pools and streams. 





And Now I See India! 


| ys now I see India! The dry, pallid plain, | 
bounded by an amphitheater of basaltic hills 
notable for their perfectly flat tops and corner 
crags pinnacled and battlemented exactly like a 
fortress, shows scattered buildings, large and | 
small, groves of waving palm-trees, and gardens | 
of the flag-like banana. 

The hum and clatter of city life fill the air 
round us with sound as we drive past the 
sangam where the two streams, Moota and 
Moola, come together. 

Two or three gaily painted temples rise here, 





| and there is a muddy tank half-full of buffaloes 
observed in guttural Murathi, ‘‘Plenty tigers | 

| have hides like a worn-out black portmanteau, 
Again and | vague, dreamy gray eyes, and horns that spread | curtain. 


wallowing in the cool slime and water. They 


| of the garden. 

The parrakeets were screaming backward and 
forward, turning a bare tree green when they 
lighted, and leaving it in a flash all naked 
again. Above them, in the pale blue circled the 
kites, and higher still, in the upper sky, were 
black, revolving spots, which were vultures. 
From bush to bush wonderful butterflies fiut- 
tered and balanced, butterflies of such gorgeous 
beauty as positively startled oné. 

And a mongoos ran brisk across the path; 
and the jungle doves had found their way 
thither, cooing from their soft necks jeweled 
with purple and white a ery which resembled 
_ jam-set-jee-jee-jee-bhai. And a perky bird the 
| size of a starling with yellow beak and legs, the 
went everywhere with much bird flurry ; 
and ‘‘the nine brown sisters’ chirped and 
scratched under the shadows; and a bulbul, 
| jet- black with scarlet tail, picked butterflies to 
pieces, perched on a twig, like a child breaking 
up jewelry; and the bee-eater merops, all 
burning bronze and gold, hawked for butter- 
flies in the sunshine, while everywhere the 
striped squirrels scampered up and down tree 
| trunks and house walls, and chirruped at you 
through the latticed bamboo of the veranda, 
over which the bells of the blue convolvulus 
made lovely shade, and the bougainvillea, one 
| burning blaze of lilac light, flung its splendid 
And that is how I first saw India! 












































































































CURRENT TOPICS. 
M" of the colleges and universities are in 


no-license towns. Leland Stanford is the 

largest non-sectarian institution to enforce pro- 
hibition within the university domain. Intoxi- 
cants are forbidden in boarding - houses and 
fraternity buildings. Similar proper restriction 
has long obtained at several colleges which are 
under the control or influence of the churches. 
- a ‘‘pied piper’? who would entice away all 

the rats and leave the children should appear 
in the coast cities’ of the world, he would be 
welcomed by the sanitary authorities. The sani- 
tary department of Cuba is the latest to start a 
crusade against rats. A quarantine against 
Venezuelan ports has been declared on account 
of the bubonic plague, and an appropriation 
has been made for the extermination of the 
Cuban rats. a 

iano dealers have recently agreed no longer 

to aecept square pianos in exchange for new 

ones. The square instrument has not been 
manufactured for several years, and it will soon 
be as completely obsolete as the high bicycle. 
Some of the old ‘‘square -grands’’ are fine 
instruments, and continue to make music in 
many homes. They have an honorable asso- 
ciation, for many of the greatest composers lived 
when there was no other kind. 


Rom Vernon Harcourt, who was elected to 
the British Parliament to succeed John 
Morley, elevated to the peerage, is half-Ameri- 
can. His mother, the second wife of the late 
Sir William Harcourt, was the daughter of John 
Lothrop Motley, the historian of the Nether- 
lands. There are in Parliament a number of 
other Englishmen with American mothers, not 
the least conspicuous of whom is Winston 
Churchill, grandson of the late Leonard Jerome 
of New York. cm 
ae Honoré Fréchette, who died recently, was 
the unofficial poet laureate of Canada. He 
wrote in French, and his work was crowned by 
the French Academy. Longfellow hailed him 
as the ‘‘pathfinder of a new land of song.”” As 
a poet he was born, so to speak, in two nations. 
One of his poems, ‘‘Le Drapeau Anglais,’”’ 
—‘*The English Flag,’’—suggests his allegiance 
to the British flag and his affection for that 
other flag, the flag of France, which, as a French 
poet, he kissed on bended knee. 
he new Cunard line steamships, Lusitania 
and Mauretania, built under an arrange- 
ment with the British government by which 
the company is to receive an annual subsidy of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars if the 
ships maintain an average speed of twenty-four 
knots an hour in fair weather, have proved 
their ability to keep up the required speed. The 
British government pays the subsidy to encour- 
age the building of fast ships, which may be 
used by the navy in case of need. 
Wt will the women say to the assertion 
recently made by John Burns, president 
of the British local government board, that the 
‘‘servant problem’’ arises not so much from 
the searcity of good servants, as from the incom- 
petency of present-day mistresses to manage 
their help? Whether his charge is true or not, 
a girl without training for the work will find 
it as difficult to run her house and direct her 
servants as her husband would find it if he tried 
to direct a business without first learning how. 
tarting with one original state, the George 
Junior Republic has become a nation. Last 
month a national organization was formed to 
found and unite juvenile democracies in all 
the states. The first colony was at Freeville, 
New York. Others followed in California, 
Connecticut and Maryland. Fifteen more states 
have applied for admission to the union. As 
each ‘‘republic’’ is a community modeled on an 
American town, so the George Junior Nation 
will be a miniature imitation of the federal 
government. a 
| powy! national park is likely to be added to 
the domains of the United States at the next 


session of Congress. The Senate committee on 


public lands has reported in favor of taking the 
wild and beautiful glacier region of the conti- 
nental divide in Montana—a tract comprising 
nearly a million acres. The region contains 








numerous peaks from six thousand to ten thou- 
sand feet in height, and about sixty glaciers. 
The large number of big game animals, such 
as Rocky Mountain white goats, bighorn, griz- 
zly, deer, elk and moose, suggests the value 
of reserving the tract as a breeding-ground for 
the surrounding region. The name proposed 
is the Glacier National Park. 
Ammons the sincere mourners at the death of 
the late Secretary of State, John Hay, 
there were none who felt more keenly the loss 
of a friend than did the Jews. They have not 
forgotten. The other day, at a convention of 
the Independent Order B’ nai B’rith, resolutions 
were adopted to erect in Washington a suitable 
monument to Mr. Hay. The thing for which 
the Jews venerate the great Secretary’s memory 
is his action at the time when the Kishenef 
massacres stirred the whole world to horror. 
The B’nai B’rith requested Mr. Hay to for- 
ward a petition to the Russian government; and 
although Mr. Hay was definitely, but unoffi- 
cially, informed that it could not be received, he 
went ahead, and the representations he made 
are believed to have done much to check the 
massacres. 
* © 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
This land of ours has lovers now as then, 
Nor shall time coming find her poor in men. 
H. C. Bunner. 
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THE TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS. 


ew things which mark the modern progress 
F of civilization have advanced so rapidly 
as knowledge of the nature and curability 

of tuberculosis. 

The decision of physicians that the disease is 
not hereditary has lifted a burden of dread from 
thousands of hearts, and the success of methods 
of treatment in the early stages of the disease 
has brought hope to thousands of others. But 
far more important than this has been, and 
will be, the work of bringing about an under- 
standing of the dangers of the disease and 
impressing the necessity of precautions. 

From September 2ist to October 12th the 
United States will be the host of the Interna- 
tional Congress on Tuberculosis, which is to 
meet in Washington. Mr. Roosevelt has lately 
accepted the presidency of the congress. The 
oceasion will undoubtedly be the most important 
event that has yet occurred in the fight against 
the dread disease. 

The convention will bring together the most 
noted experts of the world, and methods of 
treatment and prevention which have shown 
the best results will be illustrated. It will be 
as interesting to the layman as to the physician, 
for in the stamping out of consumption much 
of the work will have to be done by laymen— 
officers of state and city governments, the police, 
boards of health, and private citizens. 

It is to be hoped that the congress will also 
do something to allay the groundless fear which 
many persons have of any one known to be 
suffering from tuberculosis—an attitude which 
frequently renders it impossible to secure the 
most desirable sites for treatment camps or 
hospitals, and often results in grave injustice, 
if not actual cruelty, to the individual. If due 
precaution is observed, isolation is in no way 
necessary. This, indeed, is the chief lesson 
which those most familiar with the matter are 
trying to impress. 
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ATTACKING THE NATIONAL CREDIT. 


onsieur Caillaux, the French minister of 
finance, asserted in the Chamber of 
Deputies the other day that the minis- 
try’s proposition to tax the income from gov- 
ernment bonds is not an attack on the national 
credit. ‘The chamber accepted the principle of 
the tax, whereupon the price of French rentes, 
or the three per cent. national funded debt, fell 
on the stock exchange. The opponents of the 
tax said that the decline was due to the action 
of the chamber, but the friends of the ministry 
insisted that it was due to manipulations by 
their opponents. 

No amount of declaiming by the finance min- 
ister, however, can change the facts. The 
French rentes have been sold with the under- 
standing that the income from them is not to 
be taxed. They brought a’ better price to the 
government because of this immunity. Now 
to levy a tax on them is a roundabout way of 
reducing the rate of interest, a violation of 
implied contract, and seems a direct attack on 
the credit of the nation. 

‘The right to tax is a right to destroy,’’ is 
a well-known saying. A tax of a part of the 
interest is as much a violation of good political 
morals as a total repudiation of the obligation 
to pay interest on the debt. 

If the tax is finally levied, there will be a 
permanent decline in the market value of the 
rentes,—those outstanding amount to more than 
five billion dollars,—and the investing public 
will lose faith in the government securities, a 
situation that will be disastrous, indeed, for 
France. 

Plans similar to this French attack on the 
credit of the nation have been seriously pro- 
posed at various times in the history of the 
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controversies have educated the people to a 
sounder understanding of the principles of 
finance, and any such proposition made here 
to-day would be denounced as not only unwise 
as a policy, but dishonest in morals. Even 
the difficult financial position of France does 
not justify the measure proposed. 
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LIFE’S CONDUCT. 
In the wide ocean where no paths are, 
Look up and leave life’s conduct to a star. 
Sir Robert Howard. 


* ¢ 


TEMPER, NOT TEMPERAMENT. 


ne of the most terrible arraignments of 
QC) women which the world has ever known 
was made by Dickens, probably without 
much consciousness of the violence of his attack, 
when he created his whole class of nagging 
women. These women are to be found in every 
one of his novels. A list of them would include 
Mrs. Wilfer, Mrs. Varden, Mrs. Podsnap, Mrs. 
Gummidge, Miss Squeers, and—names of ill 
omen !—Mrs. Sowerberry, Mrs. MeStinger, Mrs. 
Snagsby and Miss Knag. 

It is a testimony to the grim acceptance of 
their type by the world that we can laugh at 
them. They are generally indulged and excused 
by their men-folk and feared by their children. 
They are caricatures, no doubt, but like most 
caricatures which survive the moment, they 
bear a vital relation to fact. 

Education helps to discourage and abolish the 
nagging woman. She still exists, however, 
although she is now driven to apologize for 
herself. She talks effectively of the tyranny of 
her nerves, of the wear and tear of social and 
domestic life, and especially of the inescapable 
sway of temperament. In point of fact, her 
miseries and those of her friends are due to 
temper rather than to temperament. The fault 
is not in her stars, but in herself, that she is 
altogether detestable. 

Neither argument nor grace seems able to 
save her. A Yankee farmer, the victim for 
forty years of his wife’s tongue and temper, 
put the thing in a nutshell with the wit and 
the frankness for which his kind are famous. 
He had listened half an hour to her abusive 
talk, without a word in reply. Finally he left 
his favorite seat by the fire, fairly driven out 
by the storm within. As he went, he flung 
over his shoulder his final judgment: ‘‘Sairey, 
there’s that in ye that nothin’ but the ground’!l 


ever take out!’’ 


* ¢ 


RESPECT THE FLAG. 


he Stars and Stripes are, in the words of 

Drake, the emblem ‘‘of the free heart’s 

hope and home.’’ Why, then, should it 
be necessary to pass laws to prevent the dese- 
cration of the glorious symbol? Yet more than 
two-thirds of the states have such laws, and the 
United States Senate a few weeks ago passed 
a bill for the protection of the flag, and sent 
it to the House of Representatives. The judi- 
ciary committee of that body now has charge 
of it. 

If any law is needed to protect the national 
banner, it ought to be a national law, covering 
all the territory over which Congress has legis- 
lative jurisdiction. The state laws are all right 
so far as they go, but although every state 
had such laws, the flag might be desecrated 
with impunity in the territories, and even in 
the city of Washington itself. 

The bill now awaiting the action of the House 
provides for the punishment of any person who 
puts on the flag any picture, symbol or inscrip- 
tion, or who displays a flag so disfigured, or 
who publicly mutilates or defaces any flag, 
whether public or private property. But it 
allows flags owned by the nation or by the states 
to carry inscriptions authorized by law, and 





life. It is a patriotic institution, an instrument 
of business and government. 

The Englishman takes his language for 
granted. As in the case of some other things 
that he takes for granted, he is inclined to 
assume too much. To him the statement that 
the American speaks as well as the Englishman 
will mean that the American speaks well, which 
is a different proposition and not generally true. 
For every ‘‘h’”’ that is dropped in England, 
somebody in America flattens the ‘‘a,’’ as in 
“‘calf,’’ to the flattest ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘hat’’—an ‘‘a’’ 
that slaps and twangs. Both countries are 
strewn with mutilated words, and there is no 
cause for national complacency on either side 
of the Atlantic. 

An English editor of the insular type of mind 
once contemptuously referred to ‘‘ what the 
Americans imagine is the English language.’’ 
Whereupon an American assured him that before 
any audience in America he would be under- 
stood, and he could understand the speech of 
most of his auditors, whereas in England, within 
two hours’ ride from London, are counties in 
which the uneducated speak dialects not under- 
stood in the next county. 

The German professor thinks that the Ameri- 
can twang is passing away. It is to be hoped 
that this is so, and also that we shall soon see 
the end of that provincial prejudice which leads 
certain Americans to regard the correct pronun- 
ciation of English as ‘‘affected.’’ 
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DANGEROUS EXHIBITIONS. 


he time has come for a note of warning 

regarding certain public exhibitions that 

are becoming increasingly popular—those 
where the performer earns his livelihood by 
deliberately risking his life. 

The interest to the onlookers in these per- 
formances arises from the fact that life for a 
moment hangs bya hair. Agility, muscularity, 
beauty of movement have become secondary, 
whether the feat is ‘‘looping the loop,’’ riding 
the bicycle round and round the sloping sides 
of a huge basket with no bottom to it, or taking 
chances in a cage with some wild beast. It is 
one and the same appeal to something within 
us that craves unhealthy excitement. 

It is true that the ‘‘gladiator’’ in these days 
does generally escape with his life, but the 
quality of the amusement demanded proves us 
akin to those far-off ancestors whose one idea 
of a good holiday was a batch of Christians and 
plenty of wild beasts. 

Nothing grows so quickly by what it feeds 
on as this demand for excitement, and it is well 
understood by the .caterers to the public taste 
that the ‘‘shocker’’ of to-day is the platitude of 
to-morrow. For a season we could hardly 
believe in ‘‘looping the loop,’’ but the dish 
rapidly grew insipid, and tabasco had to be 
added, so the loop was looped in a motor-car, 
then in a motor-car with a piece of the track 
removed, and so on. 

The ‘‘thumbs down’’ of the ancients is repre- 
sented to-day by the girl who stops chewing 
gum long enough to remark indifferently to her 
escort, ‘‘Well, ain’t he got the nerve!’’ as the 
trainer enters his den of beasts still wearing the 
bandages left from his last encounter. 

If these things must be, let us at least spare 
the little children. They need the placid quiet 
of their childhood, with its simple pleasures, 
just as they need bread and milk. Bad taste 
as well as good grows by what it feeds on, and 
your child does not really need to have Christians 
butchered for his holiday any more than he 
needs curried lobster and champagne. 

& 
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he statue of Gen. Francis E. Spinner, made 
under the direction of an association of women 
employés of the government, is to be erected 





does not interfere with the excellent Grand 
Army practise of carrying flags marked with 
the post name or the names of famous battles. | 

While the Congressmen are filled with patriotic | 
thoughts this week, they ought to resolve to| 
vote for the flag bill next winter, and every | 
other citizen ought to resolve so to conduct him- 
self that there may never be occasion to enforce 
its provisions in the courts. The Fourth of 
July is an appropriate occasion for beginning 
to show proper respect for the flag. 
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AMERICAN ENGLISH. 


hen somebody raised the question 
W whether Americans are competent to 

teach English in Germany, Prof. Alois 
Brandl, who lectures on English language and 
literature at the University of Berlin, came to 
the defense of Americans. He has expressed the 
opinion that English is as well spoken generally 
in this country as in England. 

Prof. W. W. Skeat, lexicographer, etymologist 
and professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge 
University, agrees with the German savant, 
and further declares that in America more zeal 
is shown in the study of English than in Eng- 
land. 

One reason for the importance of the study 
of English in America is that the language is 
the great fluid in which we dissolve the foreign 





United States; but the discussions and political 





elements that are being poured into our national 


opposite the Spinner home in Herkimer, New 
York. General Spinner was Treasurer of thc 
United States from 1861 to 1875, and when the 
clerks in the Treasury Department resigned, 
during the Civil War, to enlist in the army, lie 
recommended that their places be filled by women. 
He carried his point against considerable opposi- 
tion, and thus opened the door to self-support fo: 
many women. He is notable also as the inventor 
of a peculiar signature which appeared on all thie 
national paper currency, and was the butt of tly 
newspaper humorists for years. But he will be 
remembered longest as the man who called on 
the women to take the places left vacant by the 
men who went to the front to fight. 
Spas shipped to merchants east of the Missis- 
sippi must be plainly marked with the name 
and address of the consignee after July 1st, ac- 
cording to a-recent decision of the railroad com- 
panies. It has been the practise of manufacturers 
to mark the goods with a hieroglyphic, partly tv 
save time in shipments, and partly to prevent 
spies from competitors learning who their cus- 
tomers are. This practise has made it difficult 
for the railroad companies to deliver the goods. 
One company is said to have lost fifteen hundred 
thousand dollars in the last ten years, because It 
has had to reimburse shippers for goods lost 01 
the road. Goods in car-load lots may go marked 
in cipher as heretofore, as it is not difficult to de 
liver a car at the point to which it is billed. 
ow new bishops were elected by the delegates 
to the recent general conference of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church in Baltimore, and plans 
were discussed for making the Methodist bishoy< 
more like the bishops of other churches. The 
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Methodist bishops preside over meetings of an- 
nual conferences, ordain ministers and appoint 
them to their fields of labor, but they have no 
dioceses, and are itinerant. The sentiment in 
favor of establishing dioceses for the bishops is 
growing, but action on the change was postponed. 
The Protestant Episcopal bishops—there are more 
than a hundred of them in the United States—are 
elected in a convention of lay and clerical dele- 
gates of the diocese in which they serve. Each 
bishop is the head of the diocese, and has general 
eontrol over the church within the territory, 
installs rectors and confirms all new communi- 
eants. The Roman Catholic bishops, who are ap- 
pointed by the Pope, usually from a list of eligible 
priests submitted by the diocese, hold all the 
church property in their name, and have a general 
oversight of all the ecclesiastical institutions. 
They have much more power than the bishops of 
any other church in America, although in the 
carly days the Methodist bishops had things pretty 
much their own way. 
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HIS REASONS. 


<¢ 7 don’t care what you’re thinking, Mac. They’re 
lovely, refined people.” 

“Who said I was thinking anything?” 

The voices had come into the hall, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Woleott, who were reading by the fire in the 
next room, glanced up at each other. Perhaps 
Beth knew they were there. She was not given to 
secrets from her parents. Certainly she made no 
effort to lower her voice as she answered Mac 
Bentley in an injured tone: 

“No one needs to say so. Don’t you suppose I 
understand your keeping so still? But I think 
it’s just a difference in family traditions. Mrs. 
Hamilton’s unele always owned fine horses, and 
she says he used to give the children tips on the 
races ever since she can remember. And now she 
and her husband do this betting together, just for 
fun. Never any large sums, you know, usually a 
dollar. But sometimes, if the odds are fifteen to 
one, say, they make a little something. Why, 
they talk about it as innocently as we’d speak of 
going to the matinée, and really, he’s the steadiest 
kind ofa man, Mac. He’s devoted to her and the 
baby,—home with them every night of his life,— 
and he has an unusual sense of honor in business, 
too, Cousin Gilbert says. That’s why it surprised 
me, at first, till I got their point of view. They 
both say you can’t possibly know the fascination 
of a race until you’ve singled out one horse and 
put a little money on him.” 

Silence, except for the sound of Mac’s getting 
into his overcoat. 

“Why don’t you say something? I’m curious to 
know whether you think there would be any harm 
in my going with them once,—betting a dollar, 
say,—just for the experience ?” 

“Well,” Mac said, slowly, “I can only speak for 
myself. I couldn’t afford to bet even a dollar on 
the races, for two reasons, and the first one is that 
it would break my mother’s heart.” 

The woman in the next room nodded, with eyes 
that were suddenly moist. Mac’s mother had 
died six years before. But Beth’s father still 
listened expectantly. 

“The second reason is selfish, or at least, prac- 
tical,” Mae’s voice went on. “Since I’ve been 
working up my own business I’ve had search- 
lights turned on me when I didn’t know it. The 
very men who have trusted me with their money 
began by sending agents round to the office to 
find out about me. They’d ask the fellows who 
knew me best, ‘Does Bentley drink?’ and the boys 
had to say, ‘No.’ ‘Drinks a little, doesn’t he—a 
glass now and then?’ ‘No, not a drop.’ That’s 
been worth thousands in cold cash to me, Beth, 
don’t you see? And it might be, ‘Does he gamble ?’ 
‘No, doesn’t gamble.’ ‘Never?’ ‘Oh, well, maybe 
a dollar or so on the races.’ See? I might as 
well have risked a hundred, as far as the effect 
goes. I don’t know how it is with Hamilton or 
his wife, or you, but for myself, I can’t afford to 
do it.” 

The next minute came the sound of the door 
closing after Mae and of Beth’s step as she went 
up-stairs. Then the man in the next room nodded 
with a satisfied smile. ‘“Mac’s all right,” he mur- 
mured. “I’d trust him with anything—even my 
daughter.”’ 
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“CH. & GIB.” 


he “Gibraltar” —a form of sweetmeat, large, 
lumpy, lingering and luscious—is still popular 
with youngsters whose teeth are sound and jaws 
elastic; but it is no longer commonly known, as in 
the days of our grandmothers, by the name of the 
city whose pride and specialty it was. The chil- 
dren of that day would have scorned Gibraltars 
that were miscellaneous and nameless. “Salem 
Gibraltars” were what they demanded when they 
had precious pennies toexpend. An old lady who, 
as a little girl, attended boarding-school in Salem, 
ina recent conversation gave an amusing illustra- 
lion of the part they played in her young life. 

She had received, on leaving home, a journal, a 
really handsome leather-bound little volume, in 
which she promised to inscribe either daily entries 
or a review of each week, together with a care- 
fully itemized account of expenses. As she had 
little spending-money and the life of the school 
W as simple, neither undertaking offered any great 
‘iffieulty, and indeed, she faithfully kept her 
word. When she returned home for her first 
vacation her parents examined the journal and 
‘pproved it. Especially her mother praised the 
way she had spent her money. 

“I knew my little daughter was kind-hearted,” 
‘he declared, “but I find her generous beyond my 

\pectations.” She pointed to an entry in the 
“olumn of expenditures. “ ‘Charities and gifts—ten 
( ents.’ A small item, dear, but do not think I fail 
‘o notice how often it is repeated.” 

But her little daughter was honest, if she was 
hot precociously philanthropic. “Oh, but, mother!” 
she cried. “It isn’t ‘charities and gifts’! You 
didn’t read it right—you read an f for ab. Ido 
ake them look alike, I know. It isn’t ‘Ch. & Gif.’ ; 
IU’s ‘Ch. & Gib.” 

“Ch. & Gib.!” said the bewildered mother. 

















“Why, what does that stand for? I thought 
of course it was c-h. and g-i-f., charities and gifts.” 

“Well, you know,” her daughter confessed, 
“there’s a candy store opposite our school with the 
loveliest sticks and balls and twisty knots and 
things in glass jars, but the kinds I like best of all 
are checkerberry lozenges and Salem Gibraltars. | 
So that’s what ‘Ch. & Gib.’ means—just checker- | 
berry and Gibraltars!”’ 

A more famous person and less faithful keeper 
of accounts than this little sweet tooth once unwit- | 
tingly misled a fond parent in a manner some- | 
what similar. Bishop Barry’s mother, glancing | 
over his boyish accounts and noting the recur- | 
rence of “S. P. G.,” congratulated him on his | 
early devotion to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. The young bishop-to-be had to 
own that the initials should be otherwise inter- 
preted. Indeed, they corresponded to the “sun- 
dries” by which so many carelessly kept books 
are made to balance, although their significance 
was a few degrees less vague. They stood for 
“Something, Probably Grub.” 
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AGASSIZ’S BELIEF. 


rofessor Mills, who died a few years ago, says 

the New York 7imes, was a friend and pupil 
of Agassiz. They met cordially on a scientific 
footing, but the real interest that drew them to- 
gether was the belief, common to both, that the | 
outer world, with all its laws and phenomena, was | 
the handiwork of the God who dwelt within it, 
and was not only its Creator, but its continued 
source. 


“All life is from within,” was Agassiz’s con- 
stant assertion. To both him and his friend God 
was the one fundamental fact of the universe. It 
was thus that a dream of Mr. Mills on the very | 
night of the death of Agassiz always seemed to 
him to possess a certain strange significance. 

On the night that Agassiz died Mr. Mills, who 
was in the West, dreamed that he and his friend 
were standing on the seashore. Agassiz picked 
up an atom from the sands, like a tiny jellyfish, 
and held it in his outstretched hand while they 
watched it grow before their eyes, with no means 
of obtaining nourishment from the outer world, 
until it became a large, well-formed creature. 

“There,” said Agassiz, “T always told you that 
life is from within. 

When Mr. Mills went to the breakfast-table 
that morning the first words that greeted him 
were, “Your friend Agassiz has gone.” The 
dream had been so vivid that it seemed to him 
like a farewell message from his friend, leaving this 
earth with the words on his 17 which were a 
declaration of his life—long faith in the immanence 
of God in His creation. 
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AN HONEST NEWSPAPER. 


hen Lord Randolph Churchill decided to 

resign the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he drove to the office of the London 
Times, and told the editor, Mr. Buckle. He made 
it clear that the Times would be the only paper 
to make the announcement. 


“Your attitude will be friendly to me?” he 
asked. 

“Not at all,” replied the editor. 

“But for such a piece of news! Any other 
newspaper would be grateful for the exclusive 
information.” 

“True. The news will make a sensation. If 
you prefer, take it to another newspaper, and we 
will keep silent. Butthe 7'imes cannot be bribed.” 

“At least,” said Lord Randolph, “you will let 
me see to-night what you are going to say in your 
leader?” 

“Not a word before it is printed.” 

Churchill had to yield. he next day the Times 
printed the story, and gave him severe editorial 
censure for deserting the party leader, Lord 
Salisbury. 





LENGTHY LINEAGE. 


n “Leaves from the Note-Books of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill,” recently edited by Lady Dorothy’s son, 
Mr. Ralph Nevill, there is an amusing story of an 
old peer whose considerable family pride was 
agreeably tempered with humor. 


One day he was surprised to be told by his 
sister that she had conceived a great affection for 
a well-known although somewhat eccentric man 
of science who, although generally esteemed, was | 
of very humble Semitic origin. | 

Not quite determined as to what course of | 
action he should take, he sent for the prospective | 
bridegroom with the intention of talking matters 
over. After some conversation, he said: 

“And now, sir, I should like to know something 
about your family.” 

“TI think,” replied the other, “that it will be 
sufficient to say that I am of the descent of the 
illustrious blood of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” 

“Oh,” said the peer, “of course our family has 
nothing to compare with that. If my sister really 
likes you, you had better take her.” 
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AN EFFECTUAL THREAT. 


omewhere in the veins of “Extra Billy” Smith, 

the Confederate general, there must have run 
an infusion of Hibernian blood. At least it is | 
suggested by a story told of him in the Sunday 
Magazine. Smith was one of the most irascible 
as well as one of the most patriotic of officers. 


On one occasion he was a the regiment of 
which he was then colonel on a long and difficult 
march. Weary and exhausted, the men halted for 
arest by the wayside. When it became necessary 
to move on, the general gave the order, but the 
tired men remained stretched upon the ground. 

The order was repeated rt. Still no | 
motion. By this time the temper of the general 
was at a white heat. He thundered out: 

“Tf you don’t get up and start at once I’ll march 
the regiment off and leave every one of you 
behind.” 
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ONE WAY TO LOOK AT IT. 


ornish humor is often unconscious, a writer in 
the English Illustrated Magazine says, and 
proceeds to furnish a concrete example. 


“Gwain to larn your boy the fiddle, are ’ee?” 
asked one Cornishman of another. 

“Iss,” was the we 

“He wain’t never play the fiddle ’tall.” 

“Ow shouldn’t aw?” 

“Cos his head’s too Lay 

“Go on with ’ee! The bigger the head the more 
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| odors. For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 





tunes he’ll hold.” 


BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 

Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of 
saponaceous ingredients and most refreshing of flower 


skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irritations of the skin, 
for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for lameness 
and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 
unrivaled, {Adv. 





The Hayes Method 


is successful because Individual, 
Personal, Skilful, Reliable, Experienced. 70,000 cases. | 
References anywhere. WR/TE FOR BOOK 37-1. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Lo ag Same cards sold by 
at 5 cents each. ° 00 . 
WRITE Now, King & Co. pept:42, new YORK. 


In the Great Wheat 
FREE HOMES CENTRAL CANADA. 


Every Boy of 18 can own a farm of 160 acres. Every 
Father can insure His Boys’ future. A competency in 
a few years. For all particulars (sent free) write to 


W. D. SCOTT, Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 
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COMPLEXION POWDER 


Beautifies without any injurious after- 
effects. It is prepared of the purest mater- 
ials only, and comes in a Wooden Box, which 
retains the delicate perfume until all is gone. 
Sold everywhere. B 

insist on getting 
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Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony line 
of wheeled vehicles and sleighs, all 
styles, strong, roomy, safe,combine best 
material, original designs, expert work 

manship—nobby and durable. OUR 








Excellent for good teeth—and 
better for poor ones 
Assures pear! white teeth. 
Destroys accumulative tartar. 
Your dentist recommends it— 
and he knows 
On receipt of 10c.,to cover postage, 
we will send you a liberal sample 


PONY FAKM is the best stocked in the 
West. Promptshipments. Ilus.cat.free 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 507 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








At all druggists,in handy metal 
cans or bottles, 25c. and 50c. 
Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 
91 Franklin St., Chicago. 
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Meade & Baker’s \Qy2), 
Carbolic Mouth Wash Se 


A delightful, fragrant mouth 


Is Your Glove Stiff? 


Put a little “* 3 in One“ oil on 
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Are you going to buy a pianor 

The series of articles now running in “The Delineator”’ 
under the title “Talks about Pianos” should be read by every- 
one who wants to know how pianos are made and how to be 
sure of getting your money’s worth when selecting a piano. 

It was very gratifying to us to have the Crown Piano 
and the factory in which it is made selected by the author 
as examples for the series of articles. 

The lasting qualities of these pianos make them the 
cheapest you can buy. Not lowest priced, but cheapest, 
everything considered. 


There are certain important things about pianos that you should 
know before you buy any piano. Let us tell you what they are. 


Ask for our new catalogue M 


Geo. P. Bent Company, Manufacturers 
Crown Block 
Chicago 








NE who has never used a 
New Home Sewing Ma- 
chine can scarcely real- 
ize how many things it will do 
besides the beautiful stitching 
of which we speak so often in 
our Companion advertisements. 
For all kinds of tucking, ruf- 
fling, hemming, binding, 
= braiding, quilting, 
darning, embroid- 
ering, all kinds of 
fancy stitching and 
art needle work, 


the New Home is without an 
equal. A full set of attach- 
ments for all these different 
kinds of work comes 
with every machine. 









Being built for family use, the 
New Home automatically adapts 
itself to any task you give it to 
do, and your sewing days become 
easy days. 

In buying needles for the NEw 
HoME, see that you get the needle 
bearing the stamp of the grey- 
hound and the words ** New 
Home” on the shank. 

Send for the New Home liter- 
ature and the name of the dealer 
nearest you. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


Orange, Mass. 
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oe filters from the sky; 

The wide glare cools reluctantly. 
Like a far challenge to the drouth 
A slow word mutters in the south; 
The brown grass flickers; aspen-trees 
Wake and turn, trembling, from the breeze ; 
Through the hot corn, burned copper-bright, 
Runs a long shiver of delight ; 
And, stirred of hope unknown for days, 
The fainting world looks up and prays. 


A rain-drop on a lifted brow; 

Another—and a dozen now. 

Down the long roadway, dusty-dry, 

Small seurrying whirlwinds dance and die. 
The thunder deepens; done with signs, 

The storm comes charging through the pines; 
Past fields and flowers on their knees, 

Past crouching corn and swaying trees— 
Sky-trumpeted and silver-shod, 

The white battalions of God. 


One hour tempestuous, and then 

The summons to the hills again. 

Steadily, slowly, quietly, 

The rear-guard of the strife goes by; 

And the forgotten tumult dies 

In a soft croon of melodies: 

A low allegro on the leaves, 

One note’s accompanying from the eaves, 
And, like a music heard in dreams, 

The rush of little new-made streams. 


Far sunset breaks the storm-clouds’ hold 
And lights the ashen west to gold; 
Window and wall and slender spire 
Flame for a while with answering fire. 

A rainbow spans the east’s dark roof— 
Promise and prophecy and proof. 
Drenched flowers tilt their cups and spill 
Slow drops. . . . And suddenly, athrill, 
A robin with a sweet refrain 

Lifts glad thanksgiving for the rain. 
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MOTHER. 


he was born in another country, and there 
S spent her youth and her young woman- 

hood. She and her husband came to 
America, bringing with them a group of chil- 
dren numbering a full half-dozen, and the 
‘number increased as_ the 
years in America went by, 
until there were twelve. 

Before the youngest ones 
were out of the cradle, 
grandchildren began to ap- 
pear; and when she died 
there were the twelve living children and fifty 
grandchildren. Fifty-five years of married life, 
more than half a century of motherhood, told 
most that was to be told of her life story. 

Immediately on coming to America the hus- 
band had gone forth to work. He had learned 
the language of the new land, and read it as 
well as he spoke it. The children grew up in 
the public schools, and hardly remembered that 
they were of foreign blood, save as they talked 
the language of the Old World to mother in the 
home. 

Mother never learned English. Mother never 
went out. The children were too many and 
too small. Mother washed a dozen faces, more 
or less, and got the children ready for school 
and for Sunday-school, but never went herself. 

Mother sewed on numberless little white frocks 
in which pieces were spoken and songs were 
sung, but mother never had clothes of her own 
for public appearance. Mother looked at the 
pictures in the school-books, and heard her 
children and her grandchildren read from them, 
and gradually came to know the meaning of the 
words they said, but she answered always in 
the speech of her childhood. 

It would all have been different if, at the 
outset, she could have gone forth into the new 
American life with her husband, and learned 
with him. But she had stayed with the babies 
while he was learning. And so the years went 
by till old age came on, and she slipped away 
as unobtrusively as she had lived. 

They gathered at the funeral, the twelve 
children, the fifty grandchildren, and a little 
group of those who had known her, and a much 
larger company of those who had known the 
family. They sang a hymn in the tongue she 
had known—a hymn she and her husband had 
sung together every night of their married life. 
The children knew all the verses, for they had 
heard it sung a thousand times and more. A 
friend played the piano, and the minister, who 
knew a little about foreign tongues, looked 
over with one of the sons, and sang as well as 
he could. 

The minister had been in the home now and 
then for several years, and had come to know 
something of the old lady’s life. 

He spoke of it as best he could. He told 
how mother had denied herself that her children 
might learn and enjoy; how she had taught 
them honesty, piety, sincerity and faith, and 
had lived her secluded life and passed on; and 
he exhorted them, as they had attained to what 
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they were through her self-denial, to be true 
to the lessons she had taught. He spoke of 
her patience, her devotion, her prayers; he 
recalled her days of labor and her nights of 
watching ; and above all, the daily, hourly love 
that found its life in losing it, and in the bearing 
of the burdens of others fulfilled the law of 
Christ. 

It was a simple word, yet<to those who 
heard, it seemed to set upon a pedestal of ap- 
preciation the poor and cramped little woman 
who had lived and died almost unnoticed. 

One by one the children called at the parson- 
age to thank the minister for his words. The 
calls were not the perfunctory things that some- 
times follow funerals. This was the substance 
of what they said: 

‘*We thank you for the beautiful words you 
said about our mother. We knew, but we never 
realized. We let ourselves grow out of her life. 
We permitted her to remain behind while we 
pressed on. All the beautiful things you said 
of her were true, and a thousand others; yet 
we hardly knew it. She was so quiet, so un- 
complaining! Oh, if we could only tell her, as 
we never did tell her, how beautiful her life 
appears to us now!’’ 

‘The story is a simple one. If it enters any 
other home where daily love and self-denial 
pass almost unrecognized—love her, and tell 


her so. 
*® © 


A ‘*GREAT FIRE” OF LONG AGO. 


he recent disastrous fire at Chelsea, Massa- 
T chusetts, has called forth many anecdotes 

and reminiscences of previous conflagrations 
during the last twenty-five or fifty years. Even 
further back, in May, 1811, occurred the great fire 
at old Newburyport, then one of the largest and 
wealthiest towns of Massachusetts. The fire began 
shortly after the ringing of the curfew-bell; and 
the story of that night of toil and terror has been 
preserved, with curious vividness and detail, for 
nearly a century. 


There was a high wind, following several weeks 
of drought. The town’s four hand-engines were 
romptly hurried into service. Every man of the 
our volunteer fire companies hastily snatched 
down the two leather fire-buckets, hanging, as the 
rules required, in his front hall, together with his 
knapsack, containing two canvas bags of a capac- 
ity of four bushels each, for the removal of 
— property, and rushed to the scene. 

Ladders were plenty, kept by the town, hung 
against fences at frequent intervals, each with a 
re board, for weather-guard, nailed above 

Long lines of citizens formed to pass the 
buckets. Everybody helped, even women; mer- 
chants, servants, sailors, children, fine ladies, freed 
negroes from the “Guinea” quarter, working 
bay side by side. 

The fire-wardens, armed with long poles, gave 
orders and controlled the crowd. 

As the full menace of the fire was perceived, a 
owder squad was formed to blow up buildings. 

he streets were full of terror-struck families 
earrying, hauling or driving away their household 
good \ 


s 

There were the usual touches of comedy. Little 
Eliza Bartlett, waked to tumult and bright light 
thought it was a party, and insistently demande 
her best-wrought muslin frock. 

Little Hannah Andrews slept through it all, and 
was so horrified next day at the thought of having 
been allowed no opportunity to collect her treas- 
ures that she packed her dolls, picture-books and 
toys into a basket, which she carried or kept at 
hand, ready for instant removal, during all the 
ensuing summer. 

An excited housekeeper bore, as she supposed, 
a load of heavy and valuable plate to a distant 
friend’s, only to find on her arrival that she had 
left the silver behind and was clasping three flat- 


rons. 
In the lon ago, as to-day, nelebering towns 
sent help to figh the flames, and later to relieve 
the sufferers. But sixteen and a half acres were 
burned over, two hundred and 4 buildings 
destroyed, and the money loss—which proved a 
staggering blow to the business of the community 
—reached the appalling sum of “a whole million 
dollars!” 

Methods, standards, values have changed, but 
the spirit of the peo le who face disaster, and of 
those: who hasten to their help, has been the same 
from the first, as one may proudly believe it will 
remain to the last. 


PRIZE HASH. 


man who, in the seventies, had occasion to 
A spend a week in an interior town in New 

York, and who stayed at the only hotel, 
had a curious and not wholly unpleasant experi- 
ence. It was in the days of the “shinplaster,” or 
fractional currency, issued by the government in 
place of silver, which had been driven out of cir- 
culation. 


We had hash twice a day, sometimes three 
times, and the novel way they had of inducing the 
—— to live chiefly on hash struck me as being 
original. 

e hash would be brought on in a large brown 
oval dish and placed in the center of the table, 
and the landlady would announce to the boarders 
that there was a new fifty-cent shinplaster hidden 
in the hash. Then we would all become interested 
and eat hash, ignoring all other dishes. And how 
the hash did fly! 

Suddenly some one would announce, “Eureka!” 
or “I have found it!” and the hash was at once 
side-tracked until the landlady came in and saw 
the deserted dish. 

Seizing it, she would rush hurriedly out of the 
room, and shortly return, with the statement that 
there was now a twenty-five-cent shinplaster in 
the hash, but the hole by which it had been intro- 
duced was so smoothly and evenly rubbed over 
that no one could discover its whereabouts. 

Again we all returned to the hash, and ate until 
some one again announced, “ Eureka!” Then 
everybody at once lost his appetite for hash. 

There probably was now less than half of the 
original hash left over, when the landlady, seeing 
the slump in business, resorted to her old tactics, 
and removing the dish, rea passe with the cheer 
that there was ten cents still in the dish. 

The volume of the hash had now been so much 
reduced that the shinplaster was soon found, and 
the size of the little “mound of mystery” was less 
than one-quarter of the original. Still, there was 
hash to be seen. 

The persevering landlady wanted that hash 
extinguished, clean and’ without remnant, and 
made a five-cent-shinplaster bid for its total ex- 
tinction. 

She won, and we were all fed. 

This routine occurred day after day, and at the 
end of the first week, being a beginner, and having 


— 





a strong oppetite. I found that, after paying my | 
board and lodging at the rate of six dollars a 
week, I had a clean or of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents to my credit. 
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is heart should sing from dawn to sunset 
flare,— 
Wherever foot may tread his path may lie,— 
His pack must be too small to hold a care 
Who takes for guide the gipsy butterfly. 


At morn the thrush, at noon the tinkling brook, 
At eve the cricket choir shall cheer his way; 
His eye shall find delight in every nook ; 
The squirrels, merry gnomes in red or gray, 


The clover bent beneath the booming bees, 

The woodchuck, sober monk in russet clad, 
The dragon-fly athwart the culverkeys 

Shall wake his love of things and make him glad. 


’Tis well to drink the crystal drafts that flow 
From azure deeps where cloud-built galleons 
sail; 
’Tis well to feel the spirit breathe and grow; 
Once more ’tis well to seek the golden trail. 





Again along a checkered road I swing 
Through friendly woods and fields where daisies 
nod, 
While still before me drifts on vagrant wing 
The butterfly whose beauty praises God. 
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CLEANING THE ATTIC. 


66 e’ll give all this trash to the ash man | 
W this afternoon,” said Mrs. Carter, as 
she and her maid began the annual | 
housecleaning. “I shall be glad to get so much | 
worthless stuff out of the house.” How she suc- 
ceeded is related in the Chicago News. 


Helga first surreptitious] extracted a chromo 
entitled “Our Pets” from the overflowing basket 
which they had brought from the attic. The fact 
that the chromo had a hole punched through it 
did not alter her opinion that it was “too good to 
throw away.” 

“Mother,” exclaimed Elizabeth, rushing in from 
school and leaning over the basket, “you weren’t 
reall fing to throw away my dear little Easter 
rabbit?” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Carter, “I did not suppose 
you cared for that old rabbit. One ear is. broken, 
and one foot eo —’ 

“Of course I care for it!” interrupted Elizabeth; 
and carefully brushing the dust from the dilapi- 
dated bunny, Elizabeth carried it to the os 
room and deposited it tenderly in a cut-glass dis 
on the sideboard. 

“Hello!” called Bob. “Cleaning house? Say. 
don’t throw that rug away! I shall want tha 
when I go camping this summer.” 

“But, Bobby,” remonstrated his mother, “the 
moths have ruined it. You don’t want a rug that 
is full of great holes, do you?” 

“S-u-r-e!”’ responded ob. “And I want these 
old umbrellas, too. There’s a man down on Mar- 
ket Street that pays a good price for old um- 
brellas.” 

He proceeded to rescue also a broken clock and 
a piece of rusty chain, and promised to remove 
his possessions to the shed. 

“Mother,” said the elder Soe, coming down- 
stairs a few minutes later, “I notice that Helga 
has carelessly thrown the note-books containing 
my essays that I wrote in my sophomore year into 
that basket of rubbish. Those essays were the 
results of a great deal of original research. Will 
you  - ae tell Helga to put them back in the 
attic 


“Yes, my dear,” said her mother, with a little 
sigh. “I'll attend to it myself.” 

“Been cleaning the attic?” asked the head of 
the household. “I hope you didn’t throw away 
those old tan shoes. I want them this summer.” 

“But, Robert,” protested Mrs. Carter, “those 
tan shoes aré entirely worn out; one has a bi 
hole in the side. I have saved two fairly decen 
old pene for you.” 

“The others are all right,’ responded her hus- 
band, “but 1 want the tan shoes, too. Nothing 
like having plenty of shoes. Those tan shoes are 
the most comfortable things I ever had, anyway.” 

Mrs. Carter went up-stairs and took the tan 
shoes and the note-books out of the basket. 

eg now remained except a half-roll of wall- 
paper, which had been left when the parlor was 
papered the time before the last. rs. Carter 
unrolled the paper and looked at it. 

“This is such pretty paper,” she said to herself 
“it is a shame to throw it away.” So she carried 
it back to the attic. 


A MESSAGE TO KING OSCAR. 


n Amcrican clergyman, travelling in Sweden, 
A was taken by the American minister, Mr. 
Thomas, to see the late King Oscar. Mr. 
Thomas had told him in advance that the interview 
would last from three to five minutes, and that 
when the King stood up it was a sign that it was 
time to go. As a matter of fact, the audience 
lasted thirty-five minutes. They sat at a little 
table together, and the King did all the talking. 
He talked of Phillips Brooks, whom he had met 
some years before in Norway, of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne 
and Walt Whitman. 


“I knew the King had taken a prize for poetry 
in Stockholm in an anonymous contest,” says the 
clergyman, “and I tried to work off some of his 
poetry, which I had committed to memory, but in 
vain. At last I said, ‘You may be surprised, your 
majesty, that I, a stranger, should papeee myself 
upon your valuable time. It would inconsid- 
erate were it not that I have a message for you.’ 

“*& message for me?’ exclaimed the King. 
‘Pray, how is that?’ 

“Yes, your majesty,’ I replied, ‘a message for 
you. Many years ago I went out West as a mis- 
sionary, and rode a circuit in Methodist missionary 
style in Iowa and Minnesota. 

**On these long rides I would frequently come 
to the humble little homes and houses of Swedes 
and Norwegians. They would take me in and 
make me their guest at their table. Many a time 
I have slept in their attics or in their barns and 
cow-sheds. And on the mantelpiece of ever 
house, your majesty, there was always to be foun 
a — of yourself, with a flower, a rose or 
a@ geranium, or a sprig of evermen before it, as 
if it were a sacred shrine, like a 
or a Russian sacred icon. 

“*And then these people would say, “Oh, you 
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should see our King! You should know our 
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Father in Sweden! If you should ever go to 
Stockholm, promise us that you will go and see 
our —. 

“And now, finding myself in Stockholm, I re- 
member what these Swedish peasant folk told me 
ag ago in the West, and I have dared to come 

see you, not to impose upon your valuable time 
or to obtrude myself upon your busy life, but 
simply to give you this message, and to tell you 
that no man who has so impressed himself upon 
his people as you have done has lived in vain.’ 

“The tears came into the grand old man’s eyes. 
He wiped them away with his handkerchief. Then 
he rose, and coming toward me, gave me an 
embrace. 

“Remembering the admonition which the Ameri- 
can ambassador had given me, that when the King 
stood up the interview was supposed to come to 
an end, I withdrew, leaving the King standing by 
the open window, still seeking to dry those tears 
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| which this message from his far-away subjects 
| had evoked.” 


* 


THE MATTER OF DIET. 
he “fresh fad,” a well-known physician calls 
the rage for cereal foods. ‘The world has 
been conquered on white bread, pork and 
coffee,” he adds. It is a well-known fact that 


| much that we eat is unnecessary, not to say harm 
| ful; but danger also lies in the other extreme. 


Much is said of the Japanese as living and trium- 
phant examples of a restricted and vegetable 
diet. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, whose conclusions on 
Japanese subjects were not drawn from a hasty 


| or superficial view, shows in his letters that the 
| simple menu of the Japanese does not stand every 


test, and proves that in diet, as in most other 


| matters of life, the middle way is the safest. Mr. 


Hearn was for many years a professor in a Jaj- 
nese university. Of the fare of his pupils he says: 


The students attempt to do on rice and gruel 
what foreign students can do only on beef, eggs, 
puddings—heavy, nutritious diet. In the eternal 
order of things the overstrain comes. The higher 
education will not give the desired results for at 


| least another generation, for ~ physique of the 
et it. 


student must be raised to me 

The higher education requires an increase of 
brain capacity in actual development of tissue, 
an increase of nervous ennnay, and consequently 
a higher standard of living. hat there have beei: 
wonderful exceptions in Japanese scholarships 
makes no difference; it is a question of general 
averages. The student of to-day is not sufficiently 
nourished to bear the tremendous strain put upon 
him in the higher Japanese schools. 

Students who seem towers of strength break 
down after a year at the university. Some students 
have gone mad; numbers have died; numbers 
have to give up. The strain is too great because 
the hardship is too great—the cold, the poor, cheap 
f the thin clothes. Noman, however strong, 
can keep hardy while the heavy strain of study is 
unsupported by good —— 

I lived one year exclusively on Japanese food. 
Of five hundred of the Japanese dishes, the basis 
is rice, fish, beans, lotus, various vegetables, and 
seaweed. had to return to the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. I now eat Japanese food only once a day, 
and morning and evening indulge in beefsteak, 
fowl, sausage and bread. 


* ¢ 


NINE CHEESES. 


necdotes in which the mean and grasping 
A man is outwitted or held up to ridicule are 
popular everywhere and always. Few an- 
cient towns are without their historic or tradi- 
tional instances of stinginess punished or sharp 
practise defeated. In one village of New England 
there is still current such a tale concerning an 
unpopular parson of more than a century ago. 


Although a learned man of impressive manners, 
this clergyman was noted for undue reluctance to 
expend and readiness to acquire. He had a habit 
of —— porersy and hinting for gifts. 

he parish, although with some murmuring, 
had responded with fuel for his kitchen, hay for 
his horse, Thanksgiving turkeys for his table, and 
a “subscription cloak” of black satin for his wife 
when her wedding manteau became —e- The 
murmurs increased when it was found that the 
sages turned an honest but overshrewd penny 

y selling, instead of using, many of these dona- 
tions. But they were not loud enough to disturb 
his stately calm, and he went his way without 
condescending to notice them. At last, however, 
fortune played him trick for trick. 

One pleasant winter day he made a round of 
calls, and at each house, when just about to leave, 
he casually asked his hostess if she could let him 
have a little piece of cheese, as his wife happened 
to have none in the house, and unexpected com- 
pany had arrived. In each case, the good house- 
wife, instead of a little piece, generously presented 
him with a whole cheese, which he graciously ac- 
cepted. As he turned from the door-stone, at the 
close of the last visit, while the mother of the 
family and her brood of nine children stood politely 
gathered to watch him drive away, he carelessly 
pulled the wrong rein—the sleigh tipped sharply on 
a drift, and out from under the ministerial lap- 
robe rolled nine large cheeses, which spun friskily 
ouey in all directions over the icy crust. 

His hostess underst the situation at a glance. 

“Don’t disturb yourself, pray, sir,” she urged, 
politely, as he made a motion to descend. ‘“‘It is 
quite unnecessary. The children will gather them 
up and none be overburdened, nor will there be 
any ea for the privilege. See, it is just a 
cheese to a child.” , 

it was; and the embarrassed parson, unabie 
to escape, was obliged to receive back his cheeses, 
with due thanks each giggling volunteer, “4s 
they came up in gleeful procession, one by one. 

Too well he knew that by the next day the 
whole parish would be laughing at his misadve! 
ture, although he could scarcely have guessed that 
the joke would be recalled a hundred years after. 


* ¢ 


NO ADMITTANCE FOR EGGS. 


theatrical company that plays in repertoire 
A in country villages barred a citizen of @ 

Long Island town, not long ago, when he 
started to enter with a basket, after having pur- 
chased a ticket. A writer in the New York Tims 
tells the story: 


One evening a solid-looking citizen, carrying * 
basket, bought a ticket and started to enter th 
ores. Just as he was going in, the coy! 
of the basket unaccountably slipped off, revealii\ 
two dozen eggs. , 
“Hey!” said the ticket-taker. “This isn’t East«"- 
Where you ——— them eggs?” . ae 

“None o’ y’r business! Here’s my ticket, © 
paid for an’ reg’I’r,” declared the citizen. " 

“Well, there don’t any eggs go inside while VP 
here,” said the ticket-taker; and then the oti 
saw the reason his burden was suspected, 
roared with laughter. 

He left the eggs in charge of the man at the box- 
office and entered; and he enjoyed every mom: 
of the show. When it was over, the manay 
returned the eggs to him, and said: - aioe 

“T was afraid you might oe your foot into t 
basket while you were applauding.” 
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THE VOLCANO. 


By E. W. F. 

very boy in Burnham 

had been looking for- 

ward to the Fourth of 
July, and planning for it, for 
months. Most of the boys’ 
parents had forbidden them to 
have toy pistols, but there 
were going to be plenty of 
firecrackers of all sizes, and 
George Myrick’s Uncle Nor- 
man had promised, in addi- 
tion to the fireworks which 
he had bought, to make a 
wonderful ‘‘eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius’? for the evening, and all the boys 
were to be allowed to help and to see how it 
was done. They thought this a great privilege. 

Uncle Norman had dug a lot of soft, sticky 
clay from the edge of the pool, and had let it 
dry just a little, until it could be- molded and 
shaped by the hands. When evening came he 
took this out to the edge of the pasture, where 
there was a hollow about the size of a large 
room. In the center of this he prepared to 
build the volcano. 

Now Bennie Loomis had been George 
Myrick’s chum for years. They had begun to 
play together when they were little boys, about 
three years old, and had been more and more 
together as they grew older. Bennie felt, 
therefore, that although all the boys were to 
share in the fun of the voleano, he and George 
had special rights, because it was George’s 
uncle who was going to make it. They went 
together to the pasture lot, and while Uncle 
Norman carried the clay, George carried the 
powder in a covered tin box, and Bennie carried 
the paper fuses and the slow-matches. 

The clay was just dry enough to be shaped 
by the hands, and Uncle Norman carefully 
molded it into a great cone, like Mount Vesu- 
vius. Then he took a big spoon and hollowed 
it out inside, until it was like a dunce’s cap. 
When this was finished, he took a piece of a 
dry, hollow reed, which he had cut by the 
brook, and pushed it down from the peak 
of the volcano, until it came through on the 
inside. He seemed to take as much interest 
in the work as the boys did, and then 
he told the boys how the burning moun- 
tain was going to work. He was guing to 
take the powder and dampen it a little, then 
pack the inside of the clay mountain full of it, 
and bank earth all round the base of it. A 
piece of fuse would then be placed in the hollow 
reed, and when this was lighted, the fire would 
run down into the damp powder, which would 
send up a shower of sparks, and would burn 
and roar and smoke like a real voleano. 

While he was explaining this, George had set 
the box of powder down on the ground, and 
Bennie took the chance to open the box and 
look in. Most of the powder was at one end of 
the box, but a little had clung to the cover, 
where there had been a damp place. On the 
ground a short way off lay a piece of lighted 
slow-match, which Bennie had been using for 












Said poor lonely Fido, ‘‘! hear 
That next Fourth will not come for a year, and I’m sure | am glad, 
For this noise makes me sad, and I’m just half-distracted with fear.’ 
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HOW IT ENDED. 


By E. 


he little firecrackers came bravely out 
Upon Independence day, 

Like stout little soldiers, bold and fine, 
In their scarlet coats so gay. 

And five little fingers ranged them about, 
And put them in battle array, 

And set them all in a martial line, 
And started them with a “ Hurray!” 


H. T. 


But ah! when the glorious Fourth was o’er, 
And the smoke had passed away, 

All still and silent and stretched on the ground 
The brave little redeoats lay. 

And the five little fingers, all wounded sore, 
Are prisoners, sad to say ! 

In five little bandages, tightly bound 
And shut from the light of day. 


FORECAST FOR JULY FOURTH. 


By A. C. Tilden. 


f Fourth o’ July be warm and fair, 
Expect to smell powder everywhere. 


If rain comes down and wets us through, 
Look out for bands and processions, too. 


If the sun shines bright and the sky be blue, 
The balloon may go up at half past two. 


If clouds there be on the Fourth o’ July, 
The crackers will pop and rockets will fly. 


If the wind blow north, south, east or west, 
Horns, drums and trumpets will get no rest. 


Whatever the weather may happen to be, 
The Fourth o’ July is the day for me! 


~— 





his firecrackers. Uncle Norman had told the 
boys not to bring any fire with them, but 
in the hurry and excitement Bennie had for- 
gotten. 

Now while the other boys were watching the 
building of the voleano, Bennie began to wonder 
how damp powder would burn. There could 
not be any harm in trying just that little pinch 
on the cover. When no one was looking he 
reached forward and touched the little patch 
with the bit of slow-match. 

Instantly there was a blinding flash, a great 
cloud of white smoke, and George sprang up 
with a terrible cry and started to run. Al- 
though he had the whole open field before him, 
he dashed straight into another boy and fell 
down, and they knew at once that the flash of 
powder had blinded him. 

The days that followed were terrible ones for 





Bennie. They told him how his poor chum 





| son still survives”? 


| 
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PUZZLES. 


1. HIDDEN SQUARE-WORD. 

You will make yourself lame, 
I fear. What is the emblem on 
that flag? lam bitten daily by 
mosquitoes and fleas. I can't 


recall them; O, I remember 
now. He was bitten terribly by 
a dog. 


2. JULY FOURTH QUERIES. 


Upon the Fourth of July of 
what year was the great cen- 
tenary of the founding of the 
republic of the United States? 
In what year was the saddest 
American Fourth of July, be- 
cause a life was hovering be- 
tween life and death? Upon 
what Fourth of July did the 
Emperor of Austria cede Venetia 
to France? Upon what Fourth 
of July did Vicksburg surrender 
to Generals Grant and Porter? In what year, 
on the Fourth of July, did the United States 
Senate refuse citizenship to the Chinese? Upon 
the eve of what Fourth of July did Napoleon 
Bonaparte arrive at Rochefort, intending to em- 
bark for America? In what year did a President 
die on the Fourth of July, saying, “Thomas Jeffer- 
i Upon the Fourth of July of 
what year was a United States President seized 
with his last illness? Upon the eve of what Fourth 
of July was Rome inaugurated as the capital of 
the Italian states? In what year was the greatest 
Fourth of July that this country has ever known? 


3. BIRD CHARADES. 
i 
With lard and salt and flour 
And apples juicy and sour 
My first has made my second. 
My whole a chattering bird is reckoned. 


II. 
My first is a cap, a red one, too, 
Worn by the Turks, as in Turkey they do. 
Consider my second and so be wise, 
In her busy ways all industry lies. 
III. 
Whene’er a-riding I would go, 
I take my one along, you know; 
It makes the horse go better so. 


But then my horse is always two, 
And so I’ve not the heart to do 
A thing with one, now say, would you? 


And so I try to make him see 
And do, without my one, my three, 
And so from fear he’s ever free. 


4. TRANSPOSITIONS, 


Transpose words of equal length as follows: 

A fragrant spice and make a mop used to 
clean the bakers’ oven; narrow and make one 
skilled in art; to choke and make a pronoun; an 
ecstasy and make the honey of plants; a city road 
and make a flat canopy; a wild animal found in 
the deserts of Central Asia and make a delicious 
fruit; songs and make firm; a small cable and 
make a small ring of metal or leather; decreasing 


was suffering; but the worst thought of all was and make a protection from the sun; an emission 


that he, Bennie, had done it. 
know? And had he told? 


Did George 


of many things at once and make beautiful; believe 
and make straight. 
The initials of the words, after being transposed, 


One day he ventured to ask George’s mother, | will name an Anglo-Saxon prelate of the tenth 


and she said yes, George knew, but he would 
not tell. He said the boy who did it of course 
did not mean it, and so he would not tell who 
he was. 

That was more than Bennie could bear. 
He went off all by himself and cried in the 
barn. Then he started straight for George’s 
home, and when Mrs. Myrick let him in, he 
told her the whole story, and cried again. But 
she soothed him as his own mother would have 
done, and by and by took him up to George’s 
room. And when Mrs. Myrick left them alone 
together, they had a talk that neither of them 
ever forgot, and that made them friends for life. 
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a 


century, to whom the 29th of February is dedi- 
cated. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. SCARF SCAR 2. 1. Art, e, rye—ar- 
CHINA CHIN tery. 11. Sand, ring, 
HEATH HEAT ham—Sandringham. 
HOMER HOME 11. Caste, Anne (of 
PLANE PLAN Austria), net—casta- 
SIREN SIRE net. 

: ts : ts 3. Begonia, cactus, 
HOURI HOUR pansies, tea-roses, ole- 

ander, geranium. 
START STAR AnGer, 


4. 1. “Conduct and 
courage lead to honor.” 1. “A bitter jest is the 
poison of friendship.” 111. “Speak as secretly as 
you may, the secret some one will betray.” 


5. Cell, sell. 
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q One— 
Taste ! 


Ice Cream that tempts beyond 
resistance! That's the kind 
you can make at home with 
| the Triple Motion White 
Mountain Ice Cream Freezer. 
Better than you can make 
with any other freezer; better 
than any you can send out 
} and buy. So good you want 
another and another taste. 
This is the freezer with 
the famous triple motion, a 
} simple but perfect mechanism 
that stirs the cream three 
ways while you turn the 
handle one way. The 


Triple Motion 
WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 





; P= makes freezing a matter of 


minutes; makes eating a 
; source of delight. Makes 
delicious desserts from the 
most simple materials. 


FREE 
A Book for You 


A splendid little book that 


tells you fifty different ways 
to enjoy the White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer. Exact 


instructions for making Ice 
Cream, Ices, Sherbets, Frozen 
| Puddings, Fruits, etc. Send 
; for it, read it, use it. 
x will enjoy it. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
Dept. 


You 





H Nashua, N. H. 












“Frozen Dainties”’ 
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Ice Cream Freezer 














CURRENT EVENTS | 








ve Republican National Convention 

met at Chicago June 16th, and is still in 
session when this record closes, June 19th. 
Senator Burrows of Michigan was the tempo- 
rary, and Senator Lodge of Massachusetts the 
permanent, chairman. When Senator Lodge 
described President Roosevelt as ‘‘the best- 
abused and most popular man in the United 
States,’’ the convention and the spectators broke 
into cheers and applause, which continued for 
47 minutes. The convention nominated William 
Howard Taft of Ohio for President on the 
first ballot. Mr. Taft received 702 votes out of 
980. Mr. Knox received 68; Mr. Hughes, 67; 
Mr. Cannon, 58; Mr. Fairbanks, 40; Mr. La 
Follette, 25; Mr. Foraker, 
16; Mr. Roosevelt, 3, and 
one delegate was absent. 
The nomination of Mr. 
Taft was made unanimous. 





© 
r. Taft is in his 5ist 
year. He was Solic- 


itor-General of the United 
States 1890-1892, and 
United States Circuit 
Judge 1892-1900. In 1901 
he was appointed the first 
civil governor of the Philippine Islands, and in 
1904 succeeded Mr. Root as Secretary of War. 
This office he has resigned. 
& 


he Platform paid a high tribute to Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s achievements, declared 
allegiance to the policies which he had inaugu- 
rated, and pledged their continuance under a 
Republican administration of the government. 
In particular, the platform favored a revision 
of the tariff by a special session of Congress 
immediately after the inauguration of the next 
President, with maximum and minimum sched- 
ules; postal savings-banks; the amendment of 
the antitrust and interstate commerce laws; 
the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as 
separate states; and a more accurate definition 
by law of the rules of procedure for the issuance 
of injunctions by the federal courts. 

& 


pedagogy Gambling has been made a 
felony in New York, punishable by a 
year’s imprisonment. Bills containing this pro- 
vision were enacted by the legislature June 
llth. The struggle leading up to this result 
was one of the most memorable in the political 
history of the state. Governor Hughes urged 
the bills upon the legislature during its regular 
session. ‘They passed the Assembly, but were 
defeated in the Senate by a tie vote. The 
governor called the legislature together in a 
special session, chiefly for the purpose of again 
considering these bills. In the meantime, a 
vacant seat in the Senate had been filled at a 
special election by the choice of a Senator who 
was in favor of the bills. Governor Hughes 
took an active part in the canvass, in which 
this question was the chief issue. Assuming 
that the other Senators voted as before, this 
would have made the passage of the bills cer- 
tain, had not one of the governor’s supporters, 
Senator Foelker of Brooklyn, been disabled by 
serious illness and a recent surgical operation. 
For days it was uncertain whether he would 
be able to go to Albany to vote, but he did so, 
at great personal risk, and the bills were passed 
by the Senate by a vote of 26 to 25. They went 
into effect at once, and arrests were made under 
them the next day. e 


nee and Russia.—The visit of King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra of Great 
Britain to the Tsar and Tsarina of Russia, at 
Reval, ended June 10th. Both of the sover- 
eigns, in the toasts which they exchanged, 
referred with satisfaction to the agreements 
recently made between the two countries, and 
expressed the hope that they would conduce 
to the settlement of other momentous questions, 
and would promote the peace of the world. 
The visit, following so soon upon that of Presi- 
dent Falliéres to London, gave rise to specula- 
tions regardinga possible triple alliance between 
Great Britain, France and Russia, and even to 
reports that the German government had pro- 
tested against such an arrangement; but these 
reports were discredited and denied. 
& 


I mmigration and Emigration.—The fall- 
ing off in immigration and the increase in 
the outward movement of aliens which began 
soon after the panic last October continue. 
During the five months ending with May there 
were but 166,000 arrivals, against 603,000 in the 
corresponding months of 1907; and during the 
same period the departures numbered 318,000, 
as compared with 114,000. 
& 


gece Deaths.—Charles Tappan Dun- 
well, Representative from the 3d New 
York district in the 58th, 59th and 60th Con- 
gresses, died June 12th, aged 56. Frederick 
Arthur Stanley, Earl of Derby, who, as Lord 
Stanley, was Governor-General of Canada 1888- 





WiLuiam H. Tart. 




















1893, died June 14th, aged 67. 
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ACHROMATIC 
TELESCOPES 


ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, No. 15. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
90 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 

WE highly recommend this beautiful instrument. The six lenses are achromatic, and 

made of fine French optical glass. They give a power of 12 times, or an object 

12 miles distant appears but one mile away. Length, when closed, 7 inches, and 

extended, 17 inches. The tubes are brass, polished and lacquered. Body covered with 


French morocco. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE, No. 16. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and 
$2.25 extra, postage and packing included. Price $6.50, post-paid. 
THs Telescope, when fully extended, is 24 inches long; closed, 834 inches. It has 

three draws, a sun shield, a smoked sun glass, and a French morocco cover. Its 
lenses are made of a fine quality of French optical glass, and are achromatic. The 
Telescope gives a power of 16 times, which brings an object 16 miles distant to within 
one mile of the observer. It is equally useful for both celestial and terrestrial observations. 
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No. 15. No. 16. 


IMPORTED TELESCOPE, No. 100. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
THs Telescope is imported from France. Its two lenses are made of non-achromatic 
optical glass, the largest being over one inch in diameter. The tubes, three in 
number, are made of brass, polished. Length of Telescope, when tubes are fully 
extended, 1234 inches. When closed, 434 inches long. 


BIRD AND FIELD GLASS. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and 
$2.85 extra, postage and packing included. Price $6.50, post-paid. 
THs fine Glass is designed especially for bird work. It has a black morocco 

covering, a leather case and strap, also a leather cord strap with metal snaps. The 
lenses are of French optical glass, the objectives being 134 inches in diameter. We can 
highly recommend the Bird Glass for general field work. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mated pair Write to- , = FR EF Squab 
kissing.— 

pw ae Book, 
: — HOW TO MAKE MONGY BREEDING SQUABS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. 
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MexicanSelf-Refrigerating Jugs 


so cold as to hurt your ts teeth in hottest 
= her without use of ice. Just fill with water; the 
Jug does th A. rocess aes surtace evaporation. 
Hold 1 1-6 sais. Unique and © Sent bys mail, all 
charges prepaid,on receipt of price.3. 25 each, 86.00 
per pair. emit by bank draft or money-order only. 

THE MEXICAN < eer COMPANY, 

Primera Santo Domingo No. 7, City of Mexico, Mexico. 
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All confectionery looks 
about alike. You have to 
buy it and try it to know it. 

Necco Sweets are so much 
better than ordinary confec- 
tionery that they are given a 
name and seal to identify 
them. 

Among 500 different vari- 
eties are 


enor (oeiares 


the best you ever tasted— 
smooth, fine, dainty centers— 
crisp, thick, rich coats of best 
chocolate. Wnetsenein 
and good —al- 
ways the same 
—a reputation 
for quality to 
sustain. 

Ask for Necco 
Sweets—look 
for this seal. 

At all dealers 
who sell high 
grade goods. 


i Necco 


SWEETS 
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CUFFS 








| and in very cold weather the mass of ice thus 


re in Wool Ships.—The frequency of 

fires on wool-carrying ships within the past 
two years has led to an investigation by a New 
Zealand royal commission, whose report, re- 
cently published, indicates that spontaneous 
combustion is responsible for the mischief. 
Experiments in an Australian factory showed 
that while the surface temperature of a heap of 
wool was only 87°, at a depth of 3 feet the 
temperature was 660°, and the mass was charred 
and smoldering. The cause of the heat is 
ascribed to the presence of a great amount of 
tallow, which readily oxidizes. The experi- 
ments indicated that wool containing only 
ordinary wool fat, with no tallow from the fat 
of the animal, is not subject to spontaneous 
combustion. e 


atural Indelible Ink.—An Indian tree, 

known to botanists as Semecarpus ana- 
cardium, which grows also in North Aus- 
tralia and in the West Indies, bears a nut the 
juice of which has long been used as a natural 
marking-ink. Dried for commerce, the nut is 
heart-shaped and nearly black. It contains a 
black viscid juice. This is mixed with quick- 
lime when used for marking linen or cotton. 
It is also employed to form a black varnish. 
A marking-ink can also be formed by treating 
the nut with a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric 
ether. The cashew-nut of the West Indies and | 
tropical South America possesses similar prop- 
erties. 





& 


Mzize Icicles.—At Balingen, in Wurt- 
temberg, a singular method of making ice 
from pure water is practised. A wooden struc- | 


ture, about 20 feet high and 20 feet square, and | 
open at the top and sides, is provided in the 

center with a tube con- 

nected with a water- | 
main, by which water | 

may be raised to the top | 

and then sprayed round | 
by a rotating disk. | 
The water falls upon | 
two open floors, each | 
consisting of 18 beams | 
widely spaced, one at the top of the structure | 
and one half-way down. Freezing weather | 
being chosen for the operation, the water drip- 
ping from the beams rapidly forms huge icicles, 





created sometimes amounts to 700 cubic feet in 
a single night. e 


he Wonderful Alpha Rays.—The Al- 

pha rays from radio-active matter, said 
Prof. E. Rutherford, in a recent discourse 
before the Royal Institution, consist of veritable 
atoms of matter projected at a speed, on an 
average, of 6,000 miles per second. It is the 
great energy of motion of these swiftly expelled 
masses that gives rise to the heating effect of 
radium. Yet they do not go far. The swiftest 
Alpha particle travels seven centimeters in air, 
under ordinary conditions, before it is stopped. 
But on its way it plunges straight through every 
molecule in its path, producing positively and 
negatively charged ions in the process. ‘‘On 
an average, an Alpha particle, before its career 
of violence is stopped, breaks up about 100,000 | 
molecules.”’ 





& | 
he Woods of Idaho.—An example of | 
the progress of the science of forestry in 

this country is furnished by the codperation 

just arranged between the University of Idaho 
and the United States Forest Service for testing | 
the timber growing in the State of Idaho. The 
tests will be specially directed to determining | 
the fitness of these timbers for use as bridge 
stringers, railroad ties and paving blocks. 

& 

. oy Time Signals.—Mons. Bouquet 

de la Grye has suggested to the French 

Academy of Sciences a wide use for the great 
wireless telegraph installation on the Eiffel 
Tower. At present the signals can be sent to 
a distance of about 1,200 miles from the tower, 
but he thinks that with increase of electric | 
energy the effective distance might be doubled. 
He suggests, then, that by international ar- 
rangement a special signal could be sent from 
the tower precisely at midnight, Paris time, 
and this signal, being received upon ships far 
out at sea, would furnish navigators with an 
invaluable check upon their chronometers by 
giving them the exact hour at a known point 
on the earth. ® 


ore Cave Paintings.—The prehistoric 

inhabitants of France, dwelling in caverns 
at a time when reindeer and bison lived in that 
part of Europe, seem to have been remarkably | 
fond of pictures. Many crude paintings left | 
by them have been discovered on the walls of | 
their underground habitations, and recently, in 
the Portel cavern, a series of 40 of these pic- 
tures, representing animals and men, was found. 
They are colored in red and black, both by line | 
drawing and in wash. Some of them are cov- | 
ered with a stalagmitic layer formed by water | 
dripping for centuries. The most numerous 
representations are those of horses: but bison, | 
reindeer and men are also represented. 


~~ 


*“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 

















$19.08 


Per Year Buys 


$1000 


of Life Insurance in the 


New Low Gost Policy 
of The | 


Prudential 


At Age 30. 





Write to-day for Rates at Your Age and 
Specimen Policy. State Occupation. 


80 Million Dollars 


New Ordinary Insurance 


Sold in 40 Weeks 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


pane as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN FP. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Department 38. 
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STAMP: FREE. 40 U.S. for the names of 2 collectors 
and 2c. postage. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


THE YALE LIFE-SAVING AUTOMATIC 
| PROPELLER ma kes sw s wimmers. Remarkable 
| safety assured. De omonetraiors ws ented’ ove rywhere. 
Write to-day. Meeks Mfg. Co., 514 Ohio 8t., South Bend, Ind. 








Vacation 


without a gun and 
U. M. C. Car- 
tridges is like a 
swim without 
water. To shoot is 
manly — to shoot 


Cartridges is sensible. 

WRITE FOR FREE TARGETS. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Agency, 313 Broadway, New York. 











Sit/ver 
Plate 
that 

Wears” 


Beauty and 
Durability 


In Spoons, Forks, 
, etc., are 

assured if you pur- 
chase goods bear- 
ing this trade mark: 


“BAT 
ROGERS BROS. 


There are other *Rogers” 
and various makes of sil- 
verware, which are claimed 
to be “just as good,” but 
like all imitations they lack 
the beauty and wearing 
qualities identified with 
the original and genuine 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 

Send for our new cata 
logue “U-99” containing all 
the newest patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 

Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor ) 
Meriden, Silver Polish, 
the “’ Silver Polish 
that Cleans.” 
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Every Watch Insured. 


IVEN ONLY TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. This Watch is not offered for sale. 


The new Harvard has proved so 


satisfactory that we give the 


ing Guarantee to every customer: 


HIS WATCH has been carefully 

inspected, and, provided it is not 
misused, is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer to keep good time for one 
year from date. 


The new Harvard is an up-to-date 
American-made Watch. Sixteen size, 
stem-wind and stem-set, cut steel pinions, 
quick beat, nickeled case, and is war- 
ranted to give good service. A hand- 
some Nickel Chain and Charm included. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
wee paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entere 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly ue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and alt additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
fail, should be by Post-omice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE FORMATION OF HABITS. 


rof. William James 
has characterized 
habits as “pathways worn 
through the nerve-cen- 
} ters.’”’ As travellers blaze 
trails through the woods, 
so do our habits blaze 
trails through our char- 
acters; so that what was 
at first difficult and even 
unnatural, quickly becomes the line of least resist- 
ance which we follow insensibly, whether we will 
or no. 

This being so, it is easy to see that the distinctly 
personal habits are likely to be formed during the 
plastic period of youth, and easy, also, to recog- 
nize the responsibility of parents and teachers in 
this regatd. If we are all creatures of habit, it is 
a dispensation that may not be escaped, and we 
may be thankful that good habits are as easily 
within reach as bad ones. If a child is taken in 
hand early enough, it is as simple a matter to 
teach him the daily use of the tooth-brush as it is 
to teach him to chew gum; as easy to train him 
into the belief that the mouth is not the place for 
fingers, as to allow him to quiet himself by suck- 
ing his thumb. 

The trouble with most bad habits is that they 
are so quickly formed in small children. The 
mother relaxes her care for a day or two, and a 
new trick appears, or the work of weeks on an old 
one is undone. 

Eternal vigilance is here the price of peace. It 
may take three troublesome weeks to break up 
the nail-biting that thirty years may not avail for 
later, because by that time every nerve in the 
body will incessantly demand to follow their easy 
beaten pathway. 

What is true of the physical habits is equally so 
of the moral habits. A tiny baby of a few months 
old knows very well if the habit of loud crying 
will procure for it what it wants, and if not 
checked it will develop into the irritable, whining 
adult we are all acquainted with. 

Habits of disrespect, of indifference to the rights 
of others, of cruelty, may all be irresistibly formed 
or dispelled in the first few years of life. 

In dealing with bad habits in children, a dis- 
tinction should be made between those which are 
rather the symptoms of physical disorder and 
those which are actual habits. Many children 
develop contortions and twistings which are the 
signs of beginning nervous disorders, such as 
St. Vitus’s dance, and in these cases it is as 
cruel as it is useless to scold or punish. The 
services of a physician should be sought. The 
movements will disappear when the cause has 
received proper treatment. 





* ¢ 
PUSSY ON THE PAY-ROLL. 


I‘ all the cats regularly in the service of the 
United States could be assembled in one place 
they would approach the proportions of a full 
brigade, and display sufficient variety and attrac- 
tions for a highly interesting cat-show. 

- There would not, perhaps, be any pampered 
and pedigreed Persians among them, plumy-tailed, 
languorous and haughty; they are of necessity 
plain business cats, with their work cut out for 
them, more intent on capturing mice than prizes. 
But they include handsome cats, homely cats and 
odd cats; the pert and bobtailed Manx, the gentle 
and Quakerly Maltese, the tigerish brindle, the 
tricolored tortoise-shell, and the modern “cold- 
storage” cat—that curious breed, originating 
among the great cold-storage warehouses of Pitts- 
burg, and since then exported to guard the great 
cold commissary stores in Manila. Ranging the 
great chilled rooms, their artificially developed 
arctic qualities—their fat, chunky bodies, heavy 
fur, short tails, long and strong eyebrows and 
whiskers—make them as comfortable, as outside 
in the tropic temperature they would be miserable. 
Trick cats there are in the list, too, and numerous 
pets, whose non-feline fellow employés have 
adorned them with gay ribbons, silver bells, or 
morocco collars, or other forms of their interest 
and affection. 

Toby and Fritz, the two sleek favorites of the 
New Haven post-office,—one jet-black, the other 
black and gray,—are on the pay-roll for appro- 
priations amounting to twenty-five dollars a year. 
In New York the post-office cats cost the govern- 
ment sixty dollars a year. Post-office cats are 
numerous, for rats and mice have a peculiar fond- 
ness for gnawing paper, and no respect for the 
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penalties pronounced by Uncle Sam against 
wanton destruction of mail. 

Many other government buildings also maintain 
cats. The army has its regular corps of them, 
employed chiefly in the commissary depots of 
large cities. Each pussy, according to the figures 
given out a few years ago, draws pay equal to 
eighteen dollars and a quarter a year; for it has 
been found that no cat, no matter how faithful 
and triumphant a mouser, will thrive on a diet of 
mice alone. Neither will a cat of proper spirit 
and ability relax its campaign against the enemy 
through being properly fed. On the contrary, it 
becomes an even more formidable foe. 

So the officer in charge of each department for- 
wards to the War Department an official request 
for an allowance for so many cats. Bids are then 
posted, calling for “fresh beef, suitable for feed- 
ing cats, bone excluded,” at a price not over five 
cents a pound. And this ration, for the better 
preservation of pussy’s health, is occasionally 
varied with canned milk or fish. 

In fact, although dogs, widely reckoned the more 
useful animals, are, as assistants to the police, 
employed experimentally in only a very few cities, 
the humble and unobtrusive cat has long made 
good her place in national employment, both in 
the civil service and the army. 


* © 


A SCHOOL - TEACHER BY ACCIDENT. 


tephen A. Douglas, who is now chiefly remem- 

bered as the rival of Abraham Lincoln, was, 
when the rivals met in joint debate fifty years 
ago, the center of a national interest. He was 
born in Vermont, but after removing to New 
York, and before finishing his academic course, 
he started for the West. His money was not suf- 
ficient for the needs of his journey, and he reached 
Jacksonville, Illinois, with only fifty cents. At 
Winchester, ten miles away, writes Prof. Allen 
Johnson in his biography of Douglas, a school- 
teacher was needed, and hearing of this, the 
youth set forth on foot for Winchester. 


Accident, happily turned to his profit, served to 
introduce him to the townspeople of Winchester. 
The morning after his arrival he found a crowd in 
the public square, and learned that an auction sale 
of personal effects was about to take place. 
Every one was eager for the sale to begin. Buta 
clerk to keep record of the sales and to draw the 
notes was wanting. 

The eye of the administrator fell upon Douglass. 

He then spelled his name with the double s.] 
mething in the youth’s appearance gave assur- 
ance that he could “cipher.” The impatient by- 
standers “’lowed that he might do,’ so he was 
given a trial. 

Douglas proved equal to the task, and in two 
ag was in possession of five dollars for his work. 

hrough the query of the village storekeeper, 
who also hailed from Vermont, Douglas was pre- 
sented to several citizens who wished to see a 
school opened in town, and he soon had a sub- 
seription list of forty scholars, each of whom paid 
three dollars for three months’ tuition. He found 
lodgings under the roof of this same we com- 
patriot, the village storekeeper, who gave him the 
use of a small room adjoining the storeroom. 
Here Douglas spent his evenings, devoting some 
hours to his law-books and perhaps more to com- 
fortable chats with his host and talkative neigh- 
bors round the stove. 

For diversion he had the weekly meetings of the 

Lyceum, which had just been formed. e owed 
much to this institution, for the debates and dis- 
cussions gave him a chance to convert the tradi- 
tional bee ay = which fell to him as village 
+ sea into a real leadership of talent and 
ready wit. 
Even while he was teaching school, Douglas 
found time to practise law in a modest way before 
the justices of the peace, and when the first of 
March came he closed the schoolhouse door on 
his career as a pedagogue. He at once repaired 
to Jacksonville and presented himself before a 
pane of the Supreme Court for license to prac- 
ise law. He was duly admitted, although he 
then lacked a month of twenty-one years of age. 


* © 


HE WANTED TO RAISE SOME. 


hat will the Congressman with a rural con- 

stituency do now? is the question that Mr. 
Burbank and his school of disturbers of nature 
will shortly be called upon to solve. At present, 
according to a correspondent of the Boston Herald, 
the matter is a perplexing one. Two Representa- 
tives—one from Iowa, the other from Massachu- 
setts—met in the corridor, and the following 
conversation took place. 


“T received this morning one of the funniest 
letters that ever appeared in my mail since I left 
the bench,” said the Iowan. 

“Tell me about it,” said the man from the Bay 


“Well,” continued the other, “a constituent 
wrote me that he understood the Department of 
Agriculture had developed a seedless tomato. 
which, to his mind, ought to be a mighty good 
thing. He wanted to raise some of them right 
away.” 

“ ell?” 

“Well,” rejoined the Iowan, “he said he wished 
i send him some of the seeds by return 
mail.” 


* 


THE LAND OF THE FREE. 


*¢-rhere’s eight nations represinted in this ward 

of ours,” said Mr. Halloran to his wife on his 
return from a political meeting. He began to 
count them off on his fingers. 


“There’s Irish, Frinch, Eyetalians, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Roossians, Greeks an’ —”’ 

Mr. Halloran mepned, and began again: 

“There’s Irish, Frinch, Eyetalians, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Roossians, Greeks—an’ ain’t it queer I dis- 
remimber the other wan? There’s Irish, Frinch —” 
: ““Maybe ’twas Americans,” suggested Mrs. Hal- 
oran. 

“Sure, that’s it,” said her husband. “I couldn’t 
think.” 


* ¢ 


NOT ALL LOSS. 


uotations cleverly malapropos or neatly dis- 

torted furnish half the wit of the professional 
humorist. Nevertheless, when such a verbal mis- 
step is spontaneous, there is often real fun in it. 


A young man had been out sailing with his sister 
and a friend of hers. He did not know particularly 
well the fine points of the art, and on trying to make 
the landing against a head wind, he exclaimed, 
after several vain attempts: 

“Well, it is better to have luffed and lost than 
never to have luffed at all!” 
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A Delicious Drink. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invig- 
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Stamp Album with 538 genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 


dean, Congo (tigery, China (dragon), Tas- 

mania (landscape), Jamaica (w’t’rfalls), ete., 
1 pager s .50% . Big bargain list,$1; coupons 

and a set of rare Stamps worth 30c. All Fr: 

buy Stamps. C.E. Hussman Co., Dept.8, 8t. Louis, Mo. 





orates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 
STAMP. 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H. Mexico; 


Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5c. 1000 Finely 
Mixed; 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25. 1000 hinges, 
5e. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
c.8 943 Cote Brilli Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


Ten miles from Boston. 








Auburndale, Mass. 


The art of home-making in all its phases is thoroughly 
taught at Lasell. The principles of hygiene and sanita- 
tion, the science of foods, marketing, cooking, the art of 
entertaining, house-furnishing and management, sew- 
ing, dress-cutting and millinery are studied in a prac- 
tical way under the supervision of competent teachers. 

Excellent instruction is given in French, German, 
Music and Art, as well as in the regular college prepara- 
tory studies. Lasell’s certificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith, Vassar and other colleges. 

A resident nurse carefully looks after the health of 
the pupils. Outdoor life is encouraged. 

For catalogue of full information, address, 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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‘LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 

. No cartridges required. Over six shots in 
All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered 
ith Pistol 55c. Money-order or stam; 8. Nocoins. 
ER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U. 8.A 
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without a cent deposit, prepa’ e freight 
+ and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
’ unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
iN on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 
Do not buy 
\ FACTORY PRICE abicycle or 
a of tires from anyone at any price 
Vm until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS Soviets" i: 
making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aalf usual prices 
Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.W51,Chicago 
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Do you know what makes the telephone 
worth while to you—just about the most 
indispensable thing in modern life ? 

It isn't the circuit of wire that connects 
your instrument with the exchange. 

It’s the Twenty Million Voices at the other 
end of the wire on every Bell Telephone ! 

We have to keep them there, on hair 
trigger, ready for you to call them up, 
day or night—downtown, up in Maine, 
or out in Denver. 

And to make the telephone system use- 
ful to those Twenty Million other people, 
we have to keep you alert and ready at this 
end of the wire. 

Then we have to keep the line in order 
—8,000,000 miles of wire—and the central 
girls properly drilled and accommodating 
to the last degree, and the apparatus up to 
the highest pitch of efficiency. 

Quite a job, all told. 

Every telephone user is an important 
link in the system—just as important as 
the operator. With a little well meant 
suggestion on our part, we believe we can 
improve the service—perhaps save a second 
on each call. 

There are about six billion connections a 
year over these lines. 

Saving a second each would mean a tre- 
mendous time saving to you and a tremen- 
dous saving of operating expenses, which 
can be applied to the betterment of the 
service. 


American Telephone 


And Its Associated 
Bell Companies 


e 


PERFECT understanding by the public of the man- 
agement and full scope of the Bell Telephone System 


can have but one effect, and that a most desirable one 


betterment of the service. 


The object of this and several succeed- 
ing advertisements is not to get more sub- 
scribers. It is to make each one of you 
a better link in the chain. 

First, give ‘‘ Central ’’ the number clear- 
ly and be sure she hears it. Give her full 
and clear information in cases of doubt. 
She is there to do her utmost to accom- 
modate you. 

Next, don’t grow fretful because you 
think she represents a monopoly. ‘The 
postmaster does, too, for the same reason. 

The usefulness of the telephone is its 
universality, as one system. Where there 
are two systems you must have two tele- 
phones—and confusion. 

Remember, the value of the service lies 
in the number of people you can reach 
ewithout confusion—the promptness with 
which you get your response. 

So respond quickly when others call you, 
bearing in mind the extensive scope of 
the service. 

The constant endeavor of the associated 
Bell companies, harmonized by one policy 
and acting as one system, is to give you 
the best and most economical management 
human ingenuity can devise. ‘The end is 
efficient service and your attitude and that 
of every other subscriber may hasten or 
hinder its accomplishment. 

Agitation against legitimate telephone 
business—the kind that has become almost 
as national in its scope as the mail service 
—must disappear with a realization of the 
necessity of universal service. 






Telegraph Company 


One Policy—One System 
Universal Service 


UNITING OVER 4,000,000 TELEPHONES 





COLGATES 





ANTISEPTIC 
g@eDENTAL CREAM | Be 


Comes out a ribbon 
Lies flat on the brush 


| D premiers tar 
convenient, more efficient, 
and less wasteful than powder. 


* + 9 
“We couldn't improve the cream so we improved the tube 
The best way to prove it is to try it—Sample sent for 2c. in stamps 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 55 John St., New York, U.S. A. 


ms Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume. . 
The name “Colgate” on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corresponds to the ‘*Steriing’’ mark on silver. 
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They know it’s best, because it is made by the same Pillsbury, in the same mills, with the J's", 
same care that has made PILLSBURY’S BEST FLOUR the world’s standard for nearly 4. 
half a century. All good grocers sell this delicious breakfast food. f 
: STERILIZED 


E WHITE HEART 
HE WHEAT KERNEL 
PILLSBURY WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO‘ 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN.U.S.A 


=. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


Some dealers may offer you inferior quality because of larger 
profits. Look for the name PILLSBURY on sack or package. 
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Has become the National Favorite because it meets the need of 

every part of the country and of every inhabitant. The heat and 

cold, the sun and wind of every state call for MENNEN’S and 

yield to its power. It is the comfortable part of baby’s life, and 

banishes sunburn, prickly heat and skin irritation for all ages. 
Look for Non-Refillable Box—the “BOX THAT LOX.”’ 


Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM TOILET POWDER, which has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. Sample Free. 
MENNENSS SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor. MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper). No Samples. Specially prepared for the nursery. 


Sold for 25 cents everywhere or by mail. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 























